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MR, JOHN BURNS ADDRESSING THE MEN ON STRIKE AT THE GATES OF THE EAST AND WEST INDIA DO! 
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ss JEREMIAIL STREET, POPLAR, THE STRIKERS’ EAD-QUARTERS 


OMMITTEE ISSUING RELIEF TICKETS AT THE WADE ARMS, 
AT THE EAST END 


STRIKE OF DOCK LABOURERS 
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e,——Birmingham is a 
We should be afraid to 
given birth during the 
last decade. Not bad ones, either, on the whole, even. if 
somewhat savouring of Jallons d’essai. Is Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s present remedial scheme for Ireland to be regarded in 


that light, or should we read Ministerial inspiration between 


the lines? The Government may possibly wish to feel the 
imenting 


public pulse on the question of once more exper! E 
with a sop-to-Cerberus policy in Jreland. Be that as it 
the Chamberlain programme undoubtedly has some 
It grips the central difficulty of all, the 
dual ownership of land, and proposes to substitute for 
it a peasant proprietary farming their own acres. This, 
it will be remembered, was the fundamental principle 
of Mr. Gladstone’s ill-fated Land Bill, which did more 
to wreck his Ministry than all the rest of the Home 
Rule scheme. He might, therefore, taunt the Government 
with having appropriated his cast off-clothing. But Mr. 
Chamberlain could reply that the English people did not 
object to the expropriation of the Irish landlords by purchase, 
but to the financial methods by which that object was to be 
attained. The other two planks of the Birmingham platform 
are the extension of local government to the Sister Isle and 
the creation and endowment of a Roman Catholic University 
at Dublin. Mr. Chamberlain is all in favour of the former, 
considering that the time has come to assimilate local 
government throughout the kingdom. But he makes a wry 
face at denominational endowment, and one suspects that he 
would not have given it even a half approval but for the 
delightful prospect of using it asa wedge in the Separatist 


ranks. 


Tue CHAMBERLAIN PROGRAMM 
veritable hotbed for “ programmes.” 
estimate the number to which it has 


may, 
good features. 


Tue SHIPOWNERS AND THE Dock Companies.———As we 
write the situation with regard to the strikers has altered 
very little since last week. Many of the workmen in other 
pursuits who struck out of sympathy with the “dockers o 
have returned to work, and a few of the weaker brethren 
among the dock-labourers themselves have also accepted 
the companies’ terms. A few ships have been discharged, a 
few more have been loaded, but practically the situation is 
unaltered. The strikers still demand 6¢. an hour, the Dock 
Committee still refuse to concede it, and the shipping trade 
of London is paralysed. That being so, it is hardly sur- 
prising that the shipowners should have made an attempt 
to obtain from the Dock Companies the right to discharge 
their ships themselves. This is a matter on which they 
have always been at issue. Already the shipowners in many 
cases load their own vessels ; why should they not discharge 
them? Public sympathy was on the whole. with the 
shipowners in this controversy. If the Dock Com- 
panies could have seen their way to consent, the bottom 
would have been knocked out of the strike at once, for the 
shipowners would have immediate'y conceded the desired 
sixpence. Still, the action of the companies in refusing is 
intelligible enough. They make a very small profit on 
their capital as it is—if they are to lose that part of it 
which is derived from the labour of the dockers, they will 
practically make no dividend at all. It is quite on the cards, 
however, that their refusal will not do them any good in 
the long run. The business of the two great companies, 
the P. and O.and the Castle Line, have temporarily been 
transferred to Southampton; if the strike continues much 
longer, the transfer will very likely become permanent. Mr. 
Norwood and the Dock Committee should remember that 
ancient proverb that “ Half a loaf is better than no bread.” 
Even if the concession of another penny an hour to 
the dockers were temporarily to deprive the shareholders of 
any dividend at all, it might still be more profitable in the 
long run to do that than to drive away from London its 
valuable shipping trade. 


_BririsH Arrica.—The Dark Continent is rapidly passing 
piecemeal into the proprietorship of the little Northern 
Kingdom whose inhabitants are always so shocked when any 
foreign State develops territorial acquisitiveness. British 
India is a pretty big appanage of the English Crown; but 
British Africa promises to become a bigger. So accustomed 
are the public to hear of annexations in that part of the 
world, that the fresh concession of territory made by the 
Sultan of Zanzibar to the British East African Company 
has scarcely excited comment. Yet it is a substantial addi- 
tion to the British Empire, including, as it does, several 
hundred miles of littoral, some flourishing ports and settle- 
ments, and access to an almost limitless interior. The island 
and harbour of Lamu are by themselves very valuable 
acquisitions, as the Germans soon perceived when they 
began their East African adventure. Emboldened by the 
then sympathetic patronage of Prince Bismarck, their com- 
pany laid claim to Lamu, and it nearly slipped out of our 
grip. But Sir William Mackinnon and Mr. George Mackenzie 
luckily had the tenacity of limpets—they held on tightly to 
the rights previously conceded by the Sultan ; and now they 


have secured a good deal more, we fancy, than they ever 
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“” 
anticipated. And so it goes on, the “meteor flag” ever 


advancing northwards towards the Equator ; while in Te 
the -Britisher clamours loudly to be led south. Perhaps t : 
may come to pass some day, though not just yet. en 
undertaking is to absorb the huge tract lying between Lake 
Nyassa and the Transvaal. It isa considerable cae eo 
be carried out by a trading company at its own risk ; but 
there are capitalists of such boundless enterprise among < 
that they would undertake to ef develop” the whole of the 
Dark Continent if guaranteed against foreign interference. 


NISTS AND THE SrRIKERS.—— There is 
between the Trades Unionists 
Congress at Dundee and the 


Tue TRADES UNIO 
a curious contrast to be drawn 


who have been assembled in 
dock labourers who are.on strike in London. They are both 


representatives, it is true, of Labour as opposed to Capital 
(which it never ought to be, by the by), but they represent 
the two ends of the industrial scale. At Dundee are assembled 
the aristocrats of Labour, the Shiptons and the Broadhursts, 
with their black coats and their shares in public companies ; 
while in the East End there are the proletarians of Labour 
—the men who have hardly the right to be called labourers at 
all, so helpless and feeble they are. But the Trades Unionists 
doubtless thought to; themselves as they put their hands into 
their well-lined pockets to find a trifle for their needier neigh- 
bours, “ As these men are, so were we once.” They have 
had their strikes and their time of trial, and it is by means of 
them that they are so powerful. Andit isto be hoped that as 
the Trades Unionists are now so will the dockers be in future. 
The strike has taught them the value of combination, and 
when it is over they ought to set to work at once to form a 
strong Union of their own. Nothing will do so much to 
raise their status in the eyes of the world. The dock- 
labourer is now despised and pitied because every one who 
has slid down to the last rung of the ladder goes to the dock- 
gates and calls himself a dock-labourer, just as in the West 
every disorderly person of one sex is an “ actress,” and of the 
other a “medical student.” But if to become a “dock- 
labourer ” necessitated the same preliminaries as to become a 
miner or a cotton-weaver an enormous amount of floating 
wretchedness would at once be “ levelled up” into compara- 
tive respectability. If Messrs. Burns and Tillett can succeed 
in starting a Dock-Labourers’ Union on a sound basis they 
will have done a great deal more to benefit their fellow-men 
than all their oratory could ever have effected. 


Harvest Prospecrs.—A week's warm weather has 
done wonders for the harvest. An immense quantity of 
corn has now been carted, and the latest samples shown on 
Mark Lane were dry and hard. Barley seems to have been 
“badly stained ;” but, doubtless owing to the generally low 
temperature, “sprouting” is not reported from so many 
districts as there was reason to fear would be the case. In 
the Midland and Northern districts, of course, much ground 
has:still to be cleared, and it would meanwhile be premature 
to pass a general verdict upon the harvest of 1889. Every- 
thing depends upon the character of the weather during the 
next three weeks, and few people, probably, would care to 
vouch for that, although the harvest-moon is doing her best 
to sustain her reputation. Prices, however, promise to rule 
much lower than last year, if not below those of 1887 ; and 
we are threatened once more with a discussion of the old con- 
undrum, “Can wheat be grown to pay at thirty shillings a 
quarter?” Mr. Primrose M’Connell (who combines the 
functions of a lecturer on Agricultural Science at Oxford with 
those of a practical farmer at the Scotch colony at Ongar) 
declares that it can. But many farmers would, we imagine, 
dispute his figures. The hop harvest always attracts a share 
of interest, and this is singular considering that the returns 
issued by the Agricultural Department during the week show 
that the acreage under hops is rapidly decreasing. There is 
a decrease of five thousand acres in Kent alone as compared 
with the figures for 1887. In Worcestershire and Hereford- 
shire there is a small increase, and Cambridgeshire, it is 
interesting to know, has been added to the hop-growing 
counties ; but the decline in their cultivation is still remark- 
able. As for the hop harvest, all the accounts are now 
rose-coloured. The year is phenomenal in the rapidity with 
which the “ fruit” has matured. All varieties seem to have 
ripened at once, and picking is being pushed on at such a 
rate that there is not a single able-bodied woman left in the 
workhouses in Kent. 

a a ee ee 

‘ THE FrENcH ELEcTIONS.— Most people now think that 
it was a faulty move when General Boulanger took to fli ht 
sooner than face the personal risk of trial. Will sine 

pronounce similar judgment on his present alleged resol s 
to run the very risk which he then avoided? That Kéation 
mainly depends upon the upshot of the fomtaen ie 
elections. Should they go in his favour, histor weil te 
pretty sure to applaud the combination of poise oa : 
judgment which gave him the Dictatorship of F caine Th, 

and nothing less is what he aims at, and the prize be oe 
splendid, the stakes are necessarily high, There ee 
who imagine—the Comte de Paris seems to h If ation 
the same view—th dees walk 
t that General Boulanger might possibly b 

induced to play the part of General Monk. That a 
to be seen; if he found himself too weak aeren: 
on his own legs, he. might use either Royalism or 


_ Channel. 
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Imperialism as a crutch. For the moment, the three 
parties stand cn the same platform ; antagonistic as they 
are in their aims and principles, they are at one in 
hating the Republic, and wishing its destruction. Tne 
coalition, bizarre though it be, has a formidable appearance 
at a time when such multitudes of Frenchmen are dis 
contented with the existing state of things. They have 
tasted for eighteen years the best fruits of Republicanism, 
and they do not relish their flavour. It is, then,a great 
temptation to the average voter when General Boulanger 
shouts, “Follow me, and I will lead you into a garden where 
every fruit that the heart of man longs for is ripe for 
picking.” Glory and conquest abroad ; at home, strong 
government, stability, tranquility, and boundless prosperity, 
We are not without experience in England of the gullib.liry 
of electors when thus addressed ; many a British Boulanger 
has spoken in similar strain when he was out, and wanted 


to get in. 


SmoxELEss PowpER.——Tne art of war promises to be 
revolutionised if the new smokeless powder, which was tried 
with such success at the review at Spandau, comes into 
general use. But the battlefield will be robbed of tone of 
its horrors. The mind can hardly picture the ghastliness of 
wholesale carnage in the full light of day with no mercitul 
shroud of smoke to hide the human holocaust. Every act 
of the tragedy will stand out in naked relief, every man see 
with his own eyes the slaughter of both friend and foe. No 
heavy roll of musketry fire will, moreover, smother the 
groans of the wounded, for the new explosive is all but 
noiseless. It will require a rare heroism to face war with 
all this added realism. The steadiness of even veteran 
troops will be put to a severe test under these terrible con- 
ditions, and the whole science of tactics must be changed to 
suit the new order of things. Movements which have 
until now been easy under cover of smoke will no longer 
be possible, unless at a terrible cost of human life. But we 
can, perhaps, hardly realise as yet how completely the old 
system will have to be altered. The duties of outposts and 
patrols will possess a redoubled danger and difficulty. 
Surprises, now almost rare, will become everyday occur- 
rences, which will have to be reckoned with beforehand. It 
is easy to see what terrible anxieties will thus be added to 
the cares of a commander, and what an intense strain will 
be put upon the endurance of the men. Of very serious 
moment, too, are the facilities for assassination waich the 
new discovery will afford. Murder will no longer rank as 
one of the fine arts,even on the other side of St. George's 
Sport, again, will be so curiously affected by the 
change that it will enter upon an entirely new era, Smoke- 
less powder would make terrible havoc on the moors and 
among the turnips. 


THE ScULLING CHAMPIONSHIP.— Englishmen can hardly 
help regarding the great race which is to be decided on 
Monday upon the Thames with somewhat mingled feelings. 
It is sure to excite great interest, and whether Searle, the 
Australian, is successful, or O’Connor, the Canadian, we may 
feel proud in the knowledge that the finest oarsman in the 
world is an offspring of an English colony. But that is not 
quite the same thing as his being an Englishman himself, 
though it is next best to it. What we really want to see is a 
sculler, born and “ raised ” in this tight little island, who can 
meet and beat the best man that the world can produce. It 
must be confessed, however, that the outlook in this direc- 
tion is not very hopeful. Thirteen years ago the invasion of 
England by colonial athletes began with Edward Trickett, 
and since the day when he defeated J. H. Sadler we have 
never had a really first-class sculler. In those thirteen years 
Australia has produced Laycock, Beach, Kemp, and now 
Searle ; while from across the Atlantic have come Hanlin, 
Wallace Ross, Gaudaur, Teemer, and O’Connor; but the 
Old Country has had te be content with such minor stars as 
Boyd, Elliott, Perkins, and Bubear. The reason for this 
decadence is not far to seek. The one thing which more 
than anything else ruined English professional rowing was 
the low morale of Engl:sh professional oarsmen. No one 
eae ieel sure that in any race both competitors were really 

trying” or were not, as the recent Turf case taight us to 
say, merely “ out for an airing.” The public naturally would 
not Support farces of this kind, and consequently profess‘onal 
rowing died a natural death for want of nutriment. Our 
amateurs do much to keep up the fame of English rowing ; 
but, for the rest, the glory is departed. 


THE PostaL Savixes Banks. Gratifying as are the 
Savings Bank statistics just issued by ‘the Pustmaster- 
General, there could be no more profound mistake than to 
accept them as an infallible test of the economic condition of 
the working classes. That fallacy is frequently enunciated 
in Parliament by labour representatives, who point to the 
figures with pride, as demonstrating the increasing thrift of 
the sons of toil. What is the evidence of postmaster and 
postmistresses on that head? They affirm that the greater 
part of the deposits are made by the middle class and lower 
middle class, and mainly on account of women and children. 
The wife saves a trifle out of housekeeping-money or her 
allowance for dress ; having no occasion to spend it at the 
moment, she Opens an account at the nearest post-office. 
Then, perhaps, the “ divine hunger” ‘of accumulation gets 
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hold of her, and every month witnesses a fresh deposit. Or 
the breadwinner has a slice of unexpected luck—a small 
legacy, or other windfail—and deposits a portion in the 
names of his helpmate and children. Or a youngster being 
“tipped” too handsomely by his over-kind uncle or aunt 
the money is confiscated to serve as a nest-egg against his 
more mature years. Milliners, dressmakers, and domestics 
also patronise the postal savings’ banks; but the average 
workman prefers to put his savings into some benefit society, 
or, if very ambitious, into a building concern. He is beset 
by the idea that deposits in the Post-Office are not kept 
secret from employers, and he also believes that were he to 
transgress the law his money would be handed over to the 
Government. Out of the fifty-eight and a-half millions odd 
now on deposit in these banks, it may be questioned whether 
one-tenth belongs to what are called “ the working classes.” 


“Mixe Host in Mine Inn.”——-The British tourist is 
making his annual wail. Anxious to encourage “native 
talent,’ and support home industries, he has forsworn the 
Continent for once in favour of his native country, but his 
native country as represented by its hotel keepers is not 
sufficiently grateful. Now in his travels abroad the British 
tourist is accustomed to moderate charges. At Meran he 
can “stay a whole day for five shillings ;” at-Nuremberg 
the modest sum of eleven marks is charged for “ excellent 
bedroom on first-floor, breakfast, hot luncheon, well-cooked 
dinner, wine, and attendance,” and soon. At home, on the 
other hand, the average estimate mounts up to “a pounda 
day per head.” The amount tallies curiously in different 
localities, Country inns, at least in August and September, 
place about the same value upon their accommodation as 
fashionable town hotels. Here is the ordinary bill ; bedroom 
4s., breakfast 25. 6¢., dinner 5s., attendance Is. 6d., tea Is. 6d. 
wine, “tubs,” and gratuities make up therest. It is, per- 
haps, not remarkable that while the memory of those little 
bills is fresh the British tourist should make a mental vow 
never again to spend his holidays at home. But it is an old 
grievance, and since “mine host” shows no sign of repentance, 
the only chance for the country seems to be that the British 
tourist may forget his wrongs before holiday time comes 
round again. 


West Enp DRAINAGE. “He won't be happy till he 
gets it” is often the condition of Paterfamilias at the sea- 
side; “it” being the Zzmes, which he. reads through even 
more carefully than he does when at home. But it may be 
questioned whether “ He’s got it ; he’s happy now” has been 
equally applicable to Paterfamilias lately when the newspaper- 
train is safely in. For the Zzmes has been full of the most 
unpleasant letters regarding the sanitation, or want of sanita- 
tion, of the West End. Speaking theoretically, there is 
nothing worse, of course, in the West End being badly 
drained than in the East End, but practically there is a good 
deal of difference. For if the West End, with every advan- 
tage that wealth and science can bestow, is in such a parlous 
condition, what must be the state of less favoured quarters 
of the town? That it isin a parlous condition there is 
abundant evidence to show. Smells of every kind seem to be 
rampant, and some of the doctors do not hesitate to attributeto 
the drains of which they are the symptoms the presence of 
Scarletfever, diphtheria, and enteric fever. And the worst 
of it is, no one seems to know what remedy to apply. 
“Shut off your supply of sewer-gas,” says one, “by having 
your drains carefully trapped.” “Do so,” says another, 
“and you merely expel the monster from inside that he may 
attack you with redoubled energy from outside—through 
doors and windows.” Every one pretty nearly is agreed 
that the sewers ought to be better ventilated, but then no one 
appears to know who ought to carry out this reform— 
whether the Vestries or the County Council. In fact, the 
whole business is one more proof of the inconvenience of 
a divided authority, which the street-paving, the muzzling 
order, and many other things have taught us. Something 
ought certainly to be done, and the County Council are, in 
our Opinion, the people to do it. But it is exceedingly 
improbable that they will be able to make a start without 
obtaining fresh powers from Parliament.- Meanwhile, poor 
Paterfamilias cannot contemplate his return to “Home, 
Sweet Home,” with very pleasant feelings. 


THE © Roap To Rurn.”. The confessions of Mr. Ernest 
Benzon, better known to fame as the “Jubilee Plunger,” 
furnish a useful commentary upon Mr. W. P. Frith’s graphic 
sketches. There is not, of course, anything so very wonder- 
ful in the fact that a young gentleman should have succeeded 
in squandering a fortune of a quarter of a million in a couple 
of years. Indeed, any one who follows Mr. Benzon’s artless 
narrative will probably be surprised that the money held out 
as long as it did. ‘The racecourse and the card-room -fur- 
nished all necessary facilities. Any man who backs horses in 
thousands must sooner or later lose any fortune he may 
possess unless all experience is falsified, and the Field Club, 
at which Mr. Benzon declares he lost and won as much as 
16,0007. or 17,000/. a night, no doubt afforded him a useful 
means of parting with the remainder of his superfluous cash 
in a remarkably short space of time. But Mr. Benzon seems 
to recommend Monte Carlo most strongly to any one who is 
anxious to make a pauper of himself without any unnecessary 
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delay. Here one of his friends succeeded in disposing of 
11,0007, in a couple of hours, a rate which would have 
enabled Mr. Benzon to get rid of his patrimony in a couple 
of days, and saved him a good deal of trouble in divesting 
himself of the responsibilities of wealth. Mr. Benzon, how- 
ever, if he was slow in some of his methods, fairly “beats 
the record” in the complacency with which he looks back 
upon the past. “TI cannot,” he concludes, “ blame myself for 
having lost my money. I may regret the absence of that 
most invaluable commodity ; but while deploring its absence 
I cannot conscientiously reproach myself for its dis- 
appearance.” 
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RIGHTON THEATRE.—Sole Proprietress, Mrs. NyE CHART. 
NOM ee September 9, CUTHBERT and COBBE’S COMPANY in 


RITANNIA THEATRE.—Sole Proprietress—Mrs. S. Lane. 
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BENEFIT of Mr.D. JACOBS. ; 


S!. TAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
The world-famed 
MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS 
EVERY NIGHT at EIGHT. Doors open at 7.30. 
DAY PERFORMANCES _- 

EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY at THREE as well. 

oors Open al 50. 

THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL ENTERTAINMENT 

successful beyond Precedent. Enthusiastic ’Welcome of that universally Popular 


Comedian 
; Mr. G. WO MOORE, . 
upon his Return to England. The New Ameriean Comedians, 
Mr TOM. BIRCHMORE rand Mr, -P. DWIGHT, 
together with the old-established favourites, appear at 
Every Performance, 
New‘and Charming Songs in the First Part.” 


Gallery (equal to the dress circle seats ot the leading West End Theatres), ts. 


Area, 25.3 Sofa Stalls, 3s. ; Fauteuils, ss, Di 
'No fees or extra charges of any description. 
Seats can be reserved at the Hall daily from 9°30 till 7. 


POOLE’s TWO LATEST MYRIORAMAS in LONDON.— 
JOSEPH POOLE'S, at Town Hall, Shoreditch, CHAS. W. POOLE, at 

Fictorial Tours all over the 
The Great_Alvantee, and 


Sanger's Amphitheatre, Westminster Bridge Road. 
Globe. Both Myrioramas different in every respect. 


Monster Variety Company at each establishment nightly at 8.0, Saturdays at 3.0 
and 8.0. 
RIGHTON.— Cheap First Class Day Tickets. London to 


Brighton every Week-day. - : . 
From Victoria 10.0 a.m, fare 128 6d., including Pullman Car, 
Cheap!Half-Guinea First Class Day Tickets to Brighton. 
Every Saturday from Victoria and London Bridge. 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion, 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday. 


From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m. Fare, 10s, 
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ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, AND EAST- 


BOURNE.—Every Weekday Cheap Fast Trains from Victoria 8.10 a.m. and 

50 a.m., London Bridge 8.5 a.m. and 9.55 a.m., New Cross 8.10 a.m., and 10,0 a.m., 

Hace Croydon 10.25 a.m , Kensington (Addison Road) 9.55 a.m., calling at Clapham 
Junction, Returning by any ‘Train same day only. ‘ : 

Every Sunday Special Fast Trains from London Bridge 9.23 a.m., New Cross 9.30 

a.m., Victoria_9.25 a.m., Kensington (Addison, Road) 9.10 \a.m., Clapham Junction 

9,30 a.m., and Bast Croydon 9.50 a.m. Returning by, certain Evening Trains same 


- day only. 


‘, pecial Day Return Tickets 15s., ros. 6d., and 6s, 


en 
“7 UNBRIDGE WELLS—EVERY WEEKDAY CHEAP FAST 


TRAINS by the New Direct Route from Victoria 9.30 a.m., Kensington 
(Addison Road) 9,10 a.m., calling at Clapham Junction ; from London Bridge 9,30 
am.,, calling at East Croydon. Returnin by any Train same day. i 

EVERY SUNDAY. — CHEAP RET RN_ TICKETS by all Trains from 
Victoria, Clapham Junction, London, Bridge, New Cross, Forest Hill, Norwood 
Junction, and Kast Croydon. Returning by any Train same day. 
Special Day Return Tickets, r0s., 78., and 3s, 6d. 


Pa bec ck a i LN de 
ARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE.—Via NEW- 


HAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 
PARIS IN NINE AND A HALF HOURS. 
i Day Service (Weekd: d Sundays). 
ioe gen (st Beryice f Class as Pariz to, London (1st and 2nd Class) 
Victoria... dep. 90 a.m. Paris . ; dep. 9.0 a.m. 


London Bridge . «© w» 9.04a.m. London Bridge. . lam 70pm 
Paris. Faas ee ae 6.39,.p.m- victor goed. . os 70 p.m 
Improved Express Night Service Weekdays and Sundays, 
Ee Toadop to Paris (1, 2,3 Class); Paris to London (1, 2, 3 Class) 
ep. . p. 
Niclars Wet se .  . 850 p.m. Paris(St. Lazare) . . 8.50 Pa . 
idge (City). . 9.0 p.m. ‘ 2 
endo ae ieee Ae London Bridge (City) 740 a.m. 
Paris (St. Lazare). . . 80a Victoria (West End) . 7.50 a.m. 


mM. 
Fares—Single, First 34s. 7d. Second 25s. 7d. Third 18s. 7d. 
Return, First 58s. 3d. Second 4as. 3d. ird 43s. 3d. 
Powerful Paddle Steamers with excellent Cabins, &c. 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


a PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 7 
Cheap 14 Day Excursions from Victoria and London Bridge by the above service 
every Saturday evening. 
Return Fares, rst Class, 39s. 3d., 2nd Class, 30s. 4d., 3rd Class, 23s. pa Patel 
Tickets at the same fares are also issued every Saturday from all other principal 
Stations on the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway by all Ordinary Trains 
to Newhaven in time to connect with the above Service. 


POR full particulars, see Time Book, Tourists’ Programmes, and 
.. -Handbills, to be obtained at. Victoria,London -Bridge, or any -other Station, 
and at the following Branch Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained :—West End 
General Offices, 28. Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Tra- 
falgar Square: Hays’ Agency, Cornhill ; Cook's Office, Ludgate Circus ; and Gaze's 


Office, Strand. 
ae (By Order) A.SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


OUR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN.—The Orient Company 
will despatch their large full-powered Steamship CHIMBORAZO, 3,847 tons 
register, 3,0co horse-power, from London, on the 25th September, for a thirty-eight 
days’ cruise. visiting Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Palermo, Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, 
Nice, Malaga, Cadiz. The CHIMBORAZO is fitted with the electric light, hot and 
cold baths, &c. Cuisine of the highest ovder, Managers, F. GREEN and CO., and 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO,, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.—For 
tenn and further particulars apply to the latter firm, or to West End Agents, 
GRINDLAY and &, 53 Parliament Street, S.W. 


for every two ounces to any part of Europe, . 


_ ON the part of a number of London shipowners there has been 
sincé the commencement of the dock labourers’ strike, an opinion 
expressed that, if they were left free to deal with the men, an 
arrangement might be come to which would end the crisis. Con- 
siderable hopes of a settlement were, therefore, excited by the 
announcement that another conference had been agreed on for 
Tuesday this week between the representative shipowners and the 
directors of the Amalgamated London and Dock Companies. Ata 
previous conference on Monday Sir Donald Currie, on the part of 
the shipowners, offered for the consideration of the Companies the 
proposal that the former should have the making of the arrange- 
ments with the men for the discharge of their cargoes as they have 
at present for loading. The shipowners would thus have none but 
direct relations with the dock labourers. As Sir Donald Currie 
put it, if the Companies accepted the proposal their directors 
would be relieved from the difficulty in which they were placed by 
the demand to pay what they thought was not right, and the ship- 
owners would willingly accept the responsibility of paying the 
men what they considered proper. The conference was adjourned 
to the following day, Tuesday, when the hopes that had been 
excited were doomed to at least temporary disappointment. The 
proposal of the shipowners was virtually declined by Mr. Norwood 
on the part of the Companies, the character of the subsequent com- 
munications between the two bodies leaving the matter 77 stalu guo. 

On Monday, this week, it was officially announced on the part of 
the Companies, that while willing to -receive communications from 
any of their former employes, or to receive them in deputation, the 
directors would not again receive Messrs. Burns and Tillett, and 
would have no further communication with them. Meanwhile, an 
immense mass meeting of the strikers had been held in Eyde 

Park on Sunday, and was addressed by, among other speakers, 
Messrs. Burns and Tillett, and the irrepressible Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham, M.P. In addition to the usual rhetoric, the important 
statement was made by one of the speakers that the reckless 
manifesto of the leaders of the strike, calling upon all the working 
men in London to come out on strike, had been withdrawn. Strikes 
of men both unconnected and connected with the shipping trade 
had been frequent in London, where the very tailors are striking, 
and in the provinces, from Liverpool to Rochester. The whole of 
our issue might be filled with reports of the proceedings at the 
meetings of the actual strikers in London, and of others held there 
and elsewhere to express sympathy with them. Suffice it to say, 
that with subscriptions coming in—one of 1,500/. has been received 
from Australia alone—the leaders of the strike profess to believe in 
ultimate victory, and the strikers as a body seem disposed to hold 
out so long as their necessities are tolerably well relieved. At the 
middle of the present week, it is true, there has been some resump- 
tion of work at the wharves, and symptoms have appeared of 
slight activity even in the docks. But the activity of the picketers 
is a serious obstacle to the accomplishment of the desire of many 
unwilling idlers to be allowed to earn their daily bread. There are 
still only too many cargoes rotting, and loading vessels lying 
undisturbed.—Just before going to press we learn that, in a con- 
ciliatory letter written on Wednesday by Mr. Norwood to Mr. 
Sutherland, M.P., Chairman of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, another conference with the Shipowners’ Committee, to be 
held at the earliest practicable moment, was proposed by the 
Directors of the Dock Companies. 


BURNS'AT THE WEST INDIA DOCKS ADDRESSING STRIKERS 

Our illustration represents the chief leader of the strikers as in 
the act of delivering a speech to a mass meeting of strikers. In 
the course of this address he made the startling statement that 
among the money which he had received for the relief of the strikers 
and their families were cheques from several of the dock directors 


themselves. 


THE FINANCE COMMITTEE STAMPING RELIEF TICKETS 
Tue scene of this illustration is a room at the Wade Arms, 
Jeremiah Street, Poplar, a hostelry which, as the headquarters of the 
leader of the strike, has suddenly acquired some celebrity. The 
work of stamping the tickets which entitle to relief in kind is no 
sinecure, since on one day alone, Tuesday this week, 100,000 of 
them are said to have been distributed. 


PROCESSION OF COALHEAVERS ON STRIKE 


ONE of the earliest strikes of workers unconnected with the 
docks was that of the coalheavers and carmen attached to the coal 
depots located near St. Pancras on the Midland and Great 
Northern Railways. Immediately after leaving their work, they 
whiled away their time in processions, one of which is represented in 
our illustration. Our artist writes :— ‘ 

“ A busy and a windy day down at the Docks. The Strikers are 
just forming into procession, and only with caution and difficulty 
can the tram-car proceed on its journey through the immense 
crowds that fill the main thoroughfare for miles past the Docks. 

Judging from the behaviour of these working-men, all in their 
best (perhaps only) clothing, you would suppose the object of their 
meeting were a pleasant excursion to the country or the celebration 
of some happy event. But, scrutinising the men closer, the obser- 
vant eye will detect expressions full of determination, suffering, 
and now and then something very like menace. 

“ As the Dockers are joined by the Coalheavers, who arrive headed 
by waggonettes rigged out with masts and baskets illustrative of 
their dirty and laborious trade, the cheers that greet them can only 
be likened to the jubilant and exhilarating roar of a victorious 
army. As a demonstration of sympathy with the Strikers, a pro- 
cession of working girls, walking arm-in-arm, parades the streets, 
cheered most heartily as they pass along in their huge hats, and all 
as alike in dress as if they were in uniforms. As the wind blows 
clouds of dust through every open space in the ranks of the men, 
as it violently heaves and shakes the now gorgeous, now utterly 
primitive banner of the various labour associations, as the drums 
are vigorously beaten tc the tune of the fifes, and the procession, 
surrounded by yelling and ragged boys and girls of the neighbour- 
hood, finally starts for the City, it is fortunate for everybody 
concerned to feel assured that this tremendous accumulation ot 
physical force is not set in motion to destroy, but to convince. 


ENGLISH FIREMEN IN PARIS 


AMONG the most interesting of the various international con- 
ferences which are characterising the Exhibition year in Paris has 
been that of the Firemen last week. A detachment of some II7 
English firemen, accompanied by six of the corps of firewomen 
attached to the life-saving brigade, took part in the preceines 
They were warmly welcomed by the Parisians, and the ar ladies in 
particular excited much interest, their sergeant, Miss ae 
being presented on her arrival with a large bouquet by the members 
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Firewomen of the English LifeeSaving Brigade 
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English Firemen with Engme Ready for Work two minutes fifteen seconds after the Call A French Fireman descending into a 
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MADAME PATTI JOINING IN THE CHORUS OI WELSH AIR, “O LAND OF MY FATHERS,” AT THE ROYAL NATIONAL 
EISTEDDFOD, BRECON, WALES 
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AUSTRALIAN INNOVATION IN THE CHURCH SERVICE 
S6THE ANGELIC CHOIR” AT ST. PAUL’S PRO-CATHEDRAL, MELBOURNE 
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On the Thursday 


ising i he Congress. 
of the Organising Committee of the Cong! bolus M.'Carnel 


there was a grand competition show at Vincennes 
Our Paris correspondent writes:— — 

“President Carnot having taken his seat, the French big 
went through their exercises. A house was represented bya scaffold- 
ing reaching to the height of six storeys ; ent | § 
all the engin likely to occur during a fire, finally climbing with 
their hose to the top of the scaffolding. At this moment the ron 
were set to work, and jets of water spurted into the air, to cescen 
in a pelting shower on the heads of those spectators who were 
unfortunate enough to be on the wrong side of the wind. Next, a 
fireman, dressed in a sort of diving-apparatus, descended into an 
excavation in which a quantity of smoky combustibles had been 
ignited. This was intended to portray a fire in a cellar—a very 
common occurrence in Paris. 

“The English brigade then came to the front, and showed the 
speed with which their engines could be got ready for action. Their. 
coats, helmets, &c., were laid aside, so that an alarm should be given 
while they are in the station undress. At a given signal the men 
adjusted their uniforms, and brought out the engines ready for 
action in 2 min. 1§ secs. The firewomen performed several poet 
ing feats connected with life-saving, &c., and of course attracte 
general attention. : , 

“ Captain Shean and the officers of the brigade were subsequently 
presented to the President, as well as all the delegates of the diffe- 
rent nations that had taken part in the Congress. 


MADAME PATTI AT THE EISTEDDFOD 


Tue Royal National Eisteddfod has been held with great 
enthusiasm at Brecon, and among the chief incidents have been 
the addresses by Father Ignatius of Llanthony, and the visit of 
Madame Patti, who consented to sing for the benefit of the Eistedd- 
fod. The Pavilion,a huge marquee giving sitting room for ten thou- 
sand persons, was packed with an enthusiastic audience. Under the 
conductorship of “Maton,” this concourse had been put into a 
singing humour by his leading off the old Welsh hymn, “0, 
Fryniau Caersulam” (‘O, Mountains of Jerusalem”). La Diva 
arriving, she was received with enthusiasm, and after singing a 


solo from Za Sonnambula and the ballad, “The Last Rose of ° 


Summer,” she listened to a Harp Solo Competition, won by a boy 
harpist named Ap Pierce, whom she invested, and, to the delight of 
the audience, kissed. It is said that he intends to have a star 
tattoed upon the place! A magnificent rendering of ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” raised the audience to fever heat, and when Madame Patti, at 
request, sang the National Song, “O Land of My Fathers ’ “ Hép 
wlad Fy'ngaduic ") the enormous crowd, all standing, joined in 
the chorus. Time was kept by “Mabon,” and the tremendous 
volume of sound was controlled by the steadiness of a well- 
trained choir, but over it all Madame Patti’s voice was still heard. 

Brecon is a quaint old town, nestling beside a charming reach of 
the Usk river, and almost in the shadow of the picturesque 
range of the Brecknock Beacons. Full of interest to the antiquary 
and artist, sportsman and fisherman, and with most comfortable 
accomodation of all kinds, it is surprising that it is not more known 
as a summer resort for those do not insist upon a seaside holiday. 

It is satisfactory to find that the Eisteddfod is still carrying 
forward the promotion of the graphic arts. Prizes of the amount of 
too/, and 504, for representations. of...Brecon, were. awarded 
respectively to Mr. J. C. Salmon, of Conway, and Miss M. S. 
Hagarty, anda third of 252 to Mr. Gilbert Williams, _Limpsfield, 
under the adjudication of Messrs. H. Clarence Whaite, R.W.S., 
Alfred Parsons, R.I., and T. H. Thomas. 


THE NAVAL. MANGUVRES 


IN continuation of our illustrations of these manceuvres—they 
terminated at 6 A.M. on Thursday last week—several which had 
not reached us before our last issue went to press are nuw given. 


CHASED BY THE ENEMY 


Tuis sketch is taken from the fire bridge of an armoured cruiser, 
looking aft. As she, in company with some of her sister ships, was 
returning from the coast of Ireland, on the night of Saturday week, 
battle-ships were sighted, and, on approaching nearer, these turned 
out to be two of the “B,” or attacking, fleet. There was a moon, 
but it was obscured by heavy clouds, and as the warships approached 
each other with all lights out, the huge battle-ships, painted entirely 
black, appeared like indistinct black masses on the lead-coloured 
water. One suddenly appeared on the port bow, but not a shot 
was exchanged, Another then crossed the cruiser’s bows at a short 
distance, and, turning, opened fire on her, which was at once 
returned, and as steam was now increasing she was left some dis- 
tance astern before she could turn round to pursue. However, 
when she did she came up ata great pace, and the cruiser’s consorts 
and the remainder of the enemy having disappeared from sight, 
there was nothing for it but to get away from such a dangerous 
neighbour as a first-class battle-ship as soon as possible. The battle- 
ship on turning projected her electric light on the chased craft, 
which put out all lights, and only fired occasionally from her after 
guns, trusting entirely to her heels for safety. For half an hour 
the issue seemed doubtful, but by that time the exertions of the 
engine-room staff had succeeded in driving the engines at a 
tremendous pace, and the ship, quivering all over, seemed to tear 
through the water, soon leaving her enemy well outside the prescribed 
limit in which he would have had to remain for an hour to ensure 
her capture. In another half hour the enemy was out of sight 
altogether, and on the following morning the cruiser rejoined the 
“A” fleet at Falmouth. 


A LENGTHY SIGNAL 


THIS illustration depicts a scene on the afterbridge of the 
Rodney, the flagship of Admiral Tracey, his being the figure on the 


the firemen went through: 
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AN EARLY CUP OF COCOA BY THE ELECTRIC LIGHT, 3 


i as our 
Tue process of coaling the ship has been performed: oni. shes 
illustration testifies, has left its mark on the p ot Eh ay 
erators delineated in it. Jack will have his joke, cet 
ae with no stronger stimulant than cocoa to excite lis P 


“ chaff.” 
WATCHING THE CHASE < aicatie 
is i ing in this illustra- 
the “B” Squadron is in full swing in 1 
Pigg pers the Congueror—trom under the sp a 
the sketch was taken by our artist—the officers and men, 
excitement, especially the younge 


r officers, are straining their eyes to 
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ironclads, two of them the Monarch and the /ron Duke, were 
sighted in the distance. Our artist, on board the Conqneroy 
describes these vessels as “‘ looking like m ~e dots on the Renda 
Our illustration depicts the two squadrons after Admiral Tryon jek 
signalled “ full speed,” and the vessels of the “A” flee ware 
beginning to chase the enemy. 


AT FULL SPEED: ONE OF THE FOUR STOKE-HOLES oF THE 
“ CONQUEROR ” 
STEAM is up as high as it can safely go, and the stokers are seen 


busy with their important work, after a spell of which, those unused 
to it are often prostrated by the heat, an! have to be carried op 


WATCHING THE CHASE FROM UNDER THE FOREBRIDGE OF THE “COLLINGWOOD” 


see what way is being made on the enemy. The chase was unsuc- 
cesful, and when the “A” Squadron passed Queenstown, a couple 
of miles off, the enemy was seen snugly ensconced in the harbour, 
which the “A” vessels blockaded during’ the night, to steam away 
again in the morning. 

Our illustration of H.M. Cruiser Serpent looking out for the 
enemy’s cruisers in a gale off Ushant calls for no detailed ex- 
planation, ; 


A MIDNIGHT ENCOUNTER IN THE ATLANTIC 


As the four belted cruisers, Aurora, Narcissus, Galatea, and 
Undaunted, bolonging to the “A” fleet, were returning from recon- 


THE eo COLLINGWOOD ” HAULING DOWN COLOURS TO THE > 
RODNEY” AND CRUISERS, SIGNAL: “YOU HAVE FOUGHT 
A GOOD FIGHT” 


noitring Queenstown and Bantry Bay, about midni 
the 16th ult., they fell in witht the Ciltaeomed ge eae 
the enemy's most powerful battle-ships. The crews were at once 
sent to their quarters for action, and with all lights extinguished 
which would be visible outside the two squadrons nearest pe othe 
The cruisers were in two columns. The enemy crossed their bows 
and, turning, passed down their port side. The foremost battle-ship 
did not fire at all, but the second, after oa 
ing the bows of the Aurora, opened fire with 
musketry and quick-firing guns. This is the 
moment shown in the sketch. There was a 
moon, but it was hidden by clouds, and every- 
thing appeared very dark and indistinct, The 


THE ‘‘RODNEY” IN A GALE BETWEEN USHANT AND THE LIZARD 


xeft. The spectator on the right is Lord Charl 
the umpires of the ‘A”’ fleet, * ae Bi ae Op 


wind prevented the shots bein 

the Aurora, but the flashes of eee ee 
turned on her looked like huge stars appearine 
and disappearing simultaneously, as no ataghe 
was visible at all. In the distance two of the 
other cruisers are seen making off at full speed 
In the foreground, dimly lighted up by the flashes 
vee aes s ue sai he phosphorescence of the 

a wn up er bow, a r 

castle of the Buin, with the pei ceili * 
over the side, the 22-ton pivot-gun tained! on 
the enemy, and the gun’s crew grouped around it 


THE ENEMY’S FLEET SIGHTED OFF QUEENS- 
TOWN AND CHASED 


‘ ADMIRAL TRYON, with a portion of Fleet 
A,” his flagship the Hercules, three ironclads 
the Ajax, the Jnvincible, and the Conqueror, 
oe ae fos cruisers, were cruising between 
sale and Queenstown o 
22nd, when, as depicted in our illustration, a eee ee 
consisting of Admiral Baird's flagship the Northumberland, ‘ise 


deck to recover their senses in the fresh sea air. The temperature 
often reached 120 deg., and our artist described himself as “ nearly 
cooked ” when he had gone below to sketch the scene. 


A BRUSH WITH A TORPEDO BOAT: “OUR OWN” 


THE Congueror was in Milford Haven, when the officers, quietly 
smoking below after dinner, at 8 30 P.M., were startled by the firing 
of the quick-firing guns on deck, whither they rushed to find shell 
guns and small arms blazing away at a torpedo boat circling round 
the ship. It turned out to be a friendly not a hostile torpedo bout, 
No. 60, which had not answered correctly the private signal, and 
was thus mistaken for an enemy. One of our illustrations depicts 
the scene after the order had been given to arm, and the smail arm 
men are seen on the forebridge. Our second illustration of the 
same incident shows the electric light being flashed on the innocent 
boat, and the quick-firing guns in action on the deck below. 


A SALE OF SHORTHORNS 


THE pride of many an old ancestral estate nowadays is not so much 
the ornamental herd of deer as the more useful herd of breeding cattle 
or flock of sheep. When such a collection of fine stock comes to be 
dispersed, as often occurs on the death of the proprietor, the occasion 
usually brings together many of the leading land owners in the 
county, as well as eminent breeders from all parts of the kingdom, 
as was the case when our illustration was made. This represents 
the dispersion of the late Sir Robert Loder’s herd of Shorthorns at 
Whittlebury, Northamptonshire, last May; the herd of Black Pc lle! 
cattle and flock of Shropshire sheep having been sold last 
September, as well as the stud of Clydesdale horses. The sales 
attracted not only breeders from all parts of the kingdom, many 
being present from Scotland, but also colonists and agents for large 
estancias in South America, who are now taking over great 
numbers of our fine stock. These sales are conducted in the most 
bond fide manner; every particular relating to the breeding and 
state of the animals is declared, and, ifa reserve bid is retained, 
which rarely happens, it is openly announced. Buyers, therefore, 
bid with confidence, and the seller feels safe in trusting tne public. 
The Sale we represent was conducted by Mr. Thornton. It should 
be mentioned that on these occasions a small sand-glass, running 
about twelve seconds, is used instead of a hammer. The custom 
has been handed down from time immemorial, and the use of the 
sand-glass at the Savoy Chapel is another instance of the antiquity 
of the custom. High prices are very often realised at these sales; 
and, in this particular instance, the sum of 510 guineas was paid for 
one young cow, and 80 guineas for her calf; the herd of sixty- 
two Shorthorns realising 5,954/ 11s., or nearly 6,000/. 


“THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS” 


is A NEW serial story, by William Black, illustrated by William 
Small, is continued on page 293. 


AN “ANGELIC CHOIR” AT MELBOURNE 


For ‘some weeks there has been a controversy in the columns 
ofa daily contemporary regarding the admission of ladies into 
the surpliced Church’ choirs, and one correspondent gave 4 
graphic description of the lady choristers in their white robes, 
who form a distinctive part of the choir in the church of St. 
Luke, Birmingham. Until three years ago it has been the 
practice in all churches which possess a surpliced choir to utilise 
men and boys only as choristers, and when, on special occasion‘: 
a lady's voice was absolutely required, the fair songstress W45 
perched up in the organ loft, carefully concealed from public view: 
Those who have heard a grand Mass in a foreign cathedral must 
have frequently remarked this feature of the service. In 1886 the 
Church authorities of St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, Melbourne, how~ 
ever, boldly threw all ecclesiastical traditions aside, and, to the 
great delight of the congregation, lady choristers made their appea!- 
ance fuliy habited in surplice and trencher—the latter article 0 
head-gear, however, it was remarked, had been rounded off, and 
deprived of its sharp but characteristic angularities. ‘“ The effect,” 
remarked the Australasian at the time, “was admirable on the 
whole, though the quiet composure that ought to distinguish 4 
Church audience was evidently ruffled in some instances. A con- 
tributor to the Argus, who did not profess to be a regular church- 
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goer, found his gaze so attracted to the faces of the choir that he 
was unable to look on his book. A correspondent, however, who 
confessed himself guilty of irregular attendance at church, wrote in 
a penitent strain, apparently after making a good resolution to reform 
‘An old gentleman, who, like Pickwick, does not lose with years in 
susceptibility, exclaimed, on leaving the building, ‘ What a lovely 
service.” The innovation, however, was pronounced a_ distinct 
success, and as we have mentioned there is at least one church in 
the Old Country where lady choristers have proved to be no less 
popular.—Our engraving is from a photograph by Grourelle, 69, 
Swanston Street, Melbourne. 


“HOW JONES LOCKED OUT HIS UNCLE” 


Tue story of this little series of sketches is told by the titles, and 
iJlu.trates the force of the old saw—‘ Look before you . . bolt.” 


FEMALE CONVICT LIFE AT WOKING, Il., 
See pp. 304, 306. 


THE ALDERMEN OF THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL 


See page 302 
THE RUSSO-MONTENEGRIN ALLIANCE 


Tue marriage of the Czar’s cousin, the Grand Duke Nicholuie- 
yitch, second son of the Grand Duke Nicholas, to the Princess 
Militza, the second diughter of the Prince and Princess of Monte- 
negro, has been looked upon in the political circles of Eastern 
Europe as an event of considerable moment, as evincing a disposi- 
tion on the part of Russia to actively forward Prince Nicholas’s 
‘nterests in the Balkan peninsula. This belief, moreover, is strength- 
ened by the fact that neither the present rulers of Servia or Bulgaria 
are in favour in St. Peters>urg, so that when the next crisis occurs 
in either of those two countries, Prince Nicholas will be brought to 
the front, backed by the full force of the Czar’s authority. The 
Gran] Duke Peter is twenty-five years of age, and his bride, 
the Princess Militza—who, by the way, is stated to be very 
pretty and accomplished—is three years younger. The young 
couple were betrothed on May 30th, and married with con- 
silerable pomp and ceremony at Peterhoff on August 7th. 
With reference to our portraits of Prince Nicholas and his wife, we 
need say little. Prince Nicholas, who is now in his forty-ninth 
year, has ruled his sturdy mountaineers for nine-and-twenty years 
‘with creditable skill and firmness, and is as much beloved by his 
subjects as when he ascended the Throne. During his reign, he 
has seen many changes in the Empire of which Montenegro not 
long since was reckoned an integral part, and, taking a lesson from 
events, has devoted much attention to his little army, which now 
represents a trained force of no small value in view of contingencies. 
Indeed, only a few weeks since, he issued an order that every man 
in his dominions should pass some time in the ranks.—Our portraits 
are from photographs—those of the Prince of Montenegro and the 
Princess Militza by Fritz Knozer, Baden, and that of the Princess 
by Victor Angerer, Vienna. 


“PARIS BRILLANT,” BY “MARS” 


THE busy pencil of “ Mars” has prepared for the Exhibition 
year a series of sketches of Parisian life, which are reproduced in 
colour and printed with much delicacy and skill by Messieurs E. 
Plon, Nourrit, et Cie., 10, Rue Garanciere, Paris. The public in this 
country is familiar now with the work of “ Mars.” His pencil is 
dexterous, and he loves to look on the pretty sides of life. He is 
essentially the artist of ‘le heeg-leef.” His women’s faces are, it is 
true, all exactly alike, but he makes up for that by giving them an 
endless variety of costumes. He is a kind of French Du Maurier, 
without Mr. Du Maurier’s social satire. ‘“ Mars” satirises nobody, 
and teaches nothing. His ambition is satisfied when he has drawn 
a number of elegantly-dressed women, well-groomed men, and gay 
children, Hedoes not go as deeply into life even as Jan Van Beers, 
and, unlike Van Beers, he never draws an ugly face. He refines 
upon refinement, and makes gaiety more gay. The Frenchman is 
not born who has a deeper admiration than “‘ Mars ” for a trim 
ankle and a shapely bust. Low life, rags and tatters, misery and 
crime come not into his life. He is the artist of the well-dressed, 
the chronicler of the fashions. Turn the pages of his last bright 
book, and you will see ail that is rich, happy, and prosperous in 
Paris—people at races, balls, and weddings, children at the circus, 
the confectioner’s, and the gardens. It is extremely charming to 
look at, and it represents the distilled essence of all that is gayest in 
the live of Paris to-day. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN spoke at some length. when presiding, on 
Monday, at the first meeting of the Grand Committee of the 
Birmingham Liberal Unionist Association. He described the 
administration of Ireland by the Government as most successful. 
Ireland had not been for many years so peaceful and prosperous as 
now. At the present moment, under the so-called bloody and 
brutal coercion of Mr. Balfour, less than a hundred people were 
subjecte] to short terms of imprisonment, and the removal of their 
baneful influence had released the country from the evils of agita- 
tion. While the Opposition was suffering from a divided leader- 
ship and divided councils, the Unionist alliance of Liberals and 
Conservatives was stronger than when it was first agreed upon three 
years ago. Special interest attaches to Mr. Chamberlain's remarks 
on Mr. Balfour's proposal to endow a Roman Catholic university in 
Ireland. He and the members of the old Birmingham Education 
League had always, he said, contended that education, so far as it 
was national, should be secular. They had failed. Although he 
did not like denominational education any more now than then, yet 
he was bound to admit that if higher education in England or 
in Scotland can be shown to be denominational, there would be a 
just claim for an equality of treatment of the majority of the Irish 
people. If Protestants were not willing to surrender denomina- 
tional education in Great Britain, he did not see how they could in 
common fairness object to the Roman Catholic demand for denomina- 
tional endowment in Ireland. 

Tue First LORD OF THE TREASURY was presented on Tues- 
day with the freedom of the town of Kirkwall. Jn returning thanks 
Mr. W. H. Smith spoke, with a somewhat obvious reference, of the 
self-reliant character of the Orcadians, who made their way in the 
world without falling back upon Government and eleemosynary aid, 

_ Mr. BALFour, opening a bazaar at East Linton for the liquida- 
tion of the debt on the drill hall of a company of local volunteers, 
dwelt on the value to the country of the volunteer force, adding as 
an “open secret” that at the recent review at Aldershot the volun- 
teers elicited praise from one of the best judges in Europe, the 
German Emperor. 

Tue TrabE Unron Concress has been holding this week its 
Annual Congress at Dundee. The President, Mr. Ritchie, in his 
inaugural address, described a spirit of discontent as steadily 
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permeating the working classes. He enumerated what he con- 
sidered to be its chief causes, one of them being insufficient and 
uncertain employment. Limitation of the maximum of daily work 
to eight hours by parliamentary enactment was the method approved 
of by himself, and generally, for providing the surplus labour of the 
country with employment. 

MISCELLANEOUS. The prospects’ of the contemplated Poly- 
technic Institute for Dabeerses ae tolerably bright. The Charity 
Commissioners will add to their original grant of 1,500/. annually 
a further 1,000/ a year on condition that 60,000/ is privately sub- 
scribed, and of this sum only 14,000/. remains to be raised.— The Duke 
of \Bedford has offered to give Goldington Crescent Garden, 
Camden Town, as a site for a technical institute, while not object- 
ing to the sale of the garden, and the application of the purchase- 
money to thé acquisition of a more eligible site. The London 
County Council-are to be asked to purchase the garden, and maintain 
it as an open space and public recreation ground.—The order of the 
Privy Council against’‘unmuzzled dogs being allowed to be at large 
has been so strictly carried out that according. to the Secretary of 
the Dogs Home, ‘Battersea, who appeals to the public to give 
pecuniary aid to the Institution, it has admitted during August no 
fewer than 3,563 lost and unmuzzled dogs whom the Committee 
have, under the Government order, to provide with food and shelter 
for more than a week. 

THe DEATH, in his eighty-fifth year, is announced of Lord 
Addington, better known as the Right Hon. J. G. Hubbard, M.P., 
head of the well-known firm of Hubbard and Co., Russia merchants 
in London, Director and Past-Governor of the. Bank of England, 
and from 1853 to 1875 Chairman of the Public Works Lian Com- 
mission. Mr. Hubbard was Conservative M.P. for Buckingham 
from 1837 to 1863, and in 1874 was elected one of the Members for 
the City of London, which he continued to represent until 1837 
when, during Lord Salisbury’s premiership,..he was’ raised to the 
peerage. In the House of Commons he was chiefly distinguished 
by his strennous and persistent advocacy of ‘a modification of the 
most unpopular provisions, of the Income Tax. He published 
several pamphlets on that and on commercial and financial subjects. 
A zealous high-churchman, without being a ritualist, although he 


was the founder of St. Alban’s, Holborn, and a member of the House - 


of Laymen, he was a zealous defender of the Established Church, and 
of religious education, Lord Addington was respected by members 
of all political parties. He is succeeded by his son, the Hon, 
Egerton Hubbard, M.P. for North Bucks. 

Our OBITUARY includes the death, in his fifty-first year, at 
Johannesberg, South Africa, whither he had gone to promote a 
commercial enterprise, in which he was interested, of Mr. ‘Ander- 
son, Q.C., M.P. for Elgin and Nairn; in his fifty-seventh year, of 
Sir Augustus A. J. Stewart, ninth Baronet of Fay Stewart; at 
Sydney, New South Wales, in his sixty-eighth year, of Sir Edward 
Strickland ; in his sixty-sixth year, of Lieutenant-General George J. 
Field, late of the Royal ‘Artillery, from 1866 to 1870 Second Com- 
mandant and Inspector at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich ; 
at an advanced age, of Dr: Kelly, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Londonderry ; and in his forty-sixth year, of Mr. Dominic Daly, 
one of the leading officials of the British North Borneo Company. 
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TuouGH the Court Theatre, with Aunt Jack, and the 
SHAFTESBURY, j 


with Zhe Middleman, are enjoying the prosperity 
which attends on the successful production of a new play, the 
theatrical world may still be described as practically at a standstill. 
After to-night the stage of the ADELPHI will part company with Zhe 
Shaughraun,and devote itself to rehearsalsof Messrs. Simsand Pettitt’s 
forthcoming new drama. Elsewhere there is to be heard the busy note 
of preparation. Mr. Irving and his company are hard at work 
rehearsing 7ze Dead Hear?,and cutting out hereand theresomerather 
too ornite examples of Mr. Watts Phillips's dialogue. At DRURY 
LANE, also, the voice of the prompter and the hammers of the carpen- 
ters engaged in preparing for the opening night of the season with 
Messrs. Harris and Hamilton’s new romantic historical drama, Zhe 
Royal Oak, have now but little rest. Meanwhile Mr. George Edwardes’s 
patrons are looking forward to the 21st instant, when Miss Farren, 
Mr. Fred Leslie, and the other members of the regular Gaiety 
company, returned at last from their wanderings around the world, 
will reappear at their headquarters in Ruy Blas and the Blasé Roué, 
which has already had a prelimimary trial at the GRAND Theatre 
in Birmingham. The reopening of the HAYMARKET on Thursday 
next with A Man’s Shadvw—Mr. Buchanan’s adaptation of Roger 


la Honte—may fitly be regarded as the commencement of the: 


autumn season. The date of the pperiae of the ADELPHI is 
Saturday next, when London Day by Day will be performed for the 
first time. Rumour says that Mr. George Alexander, who has 
temporarily seceded from the Lyceum company, for the occasion 
will play in this piece a young man about town who falls into the 
hands of sharpers and money lenders. With the exception of a 
realistic representation of Hampton Court Palace and Gardens, the 
scenes of Messrs. Sims and Pettitt’s play will all be laid in 
London. They will include the interior of a well-known Bohemian 
club, and a view of Leicester Square by night. 

When a dramatic critic once called the late Mr. Charles Reade 
severely to account for “ objectionable allusions "in the dialogue of 
one of his plays, Mr. Reade declared upon his honour that the 
alleged offence had no existence save in the critic's malevolence, and 
a jury supported this view by giving the maligned playwright sub- 
stantial damages. In something like the same manner a playgoer 
at Leeds has been censuring Mr. Wilson Barrett for “ claptrap 
allusions” to the Maybrick trial introduced into the dialogue of 
Ben-my-Chree. “Sick unto death” was one example, besides rude 
allusions to “the jury,” and so forth. Mr. Barrett’s answer, how 
ever, is simple and conclusive. It is, that as these alleged samples 
of “ questionable taste” form, and always have formed, portions of 
the play, and as Ben-my-Chree was jn existence long before Mrs. 
Maybrick and her “fly papers ” were heard of, no allusion to this 
too celebrated cause céiébre can possibly have been intended. ; 

Mr, Burnand is adapting Za Securité des Familles for Mr. Edouin, 
who proposes to produce his version at the STRAND Theatre at the 
conclusion of the run of Oxy Flat, whenever that may be. Mr. 
Burnand will call his adaptation The Private Enquiry. 

It is now settled that Mr, Augustus Harris will have next 
Christmas “no brother near the throne at least in the realms of 
pantomime. In other words, COVENT GARDEN, which, in the days 
of John Kemble, who had the shrewdness to pocket his dignity and 
entice the renowned Grimaldi from the suburban SADLER’S WELLS, 
was supreme in this field, is once mere to be converted into a circus. 
On the other hand, HER MajEsTY’s, so often a prey to dust and 
silence, is to open with a grand pantomime entitled Cinderella, 
under the management of Mr. H. J. Leslie. ‘ 

The Royal Dutch Comedy Company, well-known throughout 
Holland, have made an offer to Mr. Henry Arthur Jones with a 
view to bring out a Dutch version of Zhe Middleman. There is no 


d Holland; but, as 
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Mr. Jones’s play is not published, a copy f 
py for the purposes of the 

translator or adaptor could, of course, only be opined Tarourh the 
author. 

Mrs, Langtry, who has come from Vichy in “the best of health 
es spies wes yon ae agarne oe tour on Monday at Wolver- 
ampton in Zsther Sandraz, as recentl d b i 
erage ; ntly produced by her in the 

Mr. Terriss and Mr. H. B. Conway will both sail shortly for New 
York, The former will play the double part in the version of 
Roger la Ffonte at Niblo’s; the latter will appear in Zhe Dowager. 
Miss Millward, who will play in the same piece as Mr. Terriss, is 
also on the point of departure. 

_Ason of the popular lady who is known to the world as Miss 
on ony BE hang a in Ae forthcoming revival at the 
YCEUM of Zhe Dead Heart. He will appe: t i 
Gordon Craig.” ppear in the playbill as 

The benefit to be given to Sir Randal Roberts at TERRY'S 
Theatre takes place on the 25th inst, A new play entitled Syéz/, 
the work of an anonymous author, will be produced on this 
occasion. : 

There is, we believe, some probaility of Mr. Penley becoming 
es manager of TOOLE’s Theatre during Mr. Toole’s absence in 
merica. 


A BALLOON TRIP ACROSS THE STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR will 
be attempted by a British officer next month, 


THE WAGNER FESTIVAL PLAYS AT BAYREUTH have been a 
great monetary success this year. They yielded a surplus of 
12,500/, 


GENERAL BOULANGER’S AUTOGRAPH is now worth gs. in France. 
It has fallen recently to half price, owing to the General writing so 
many letters. 

STRIKES HAVE EVEN SPREAD TO EcypT. The Cairo cigarette 
makers are the first to introduce this Western system into the land of 
the Pharaohs, having struck against some extra-strict regulations 
enforced by their employers. 

YounG ENGLISH GIRLS WITH FINE Hair may be warned not to 
wear their locks hanging down when visiting Paris just now. The 
police recently arrested a man in the act of cutting off a long plait 
worn by an English girl, who was looking into a shop window. 
On searching his rooms they found sixty similar tails of hair, 
neatly tied up. 

THe ANNUAL AUTUMN PICTURE EXHIBITION AT LIVERPOOL, 
which opened at the Walker Art Gallery on Monday, is one of the 
finest ever known inthe provinces. Nearly 1,500 oils, water-colours, 
and pastels are shown, including many pictures from the Royal 
Academy. The sculptures and bronzes are also exceptionally good, 
and are well arranged in special rooms, instead of being scattered 
about the picture galleries as in former years. 

SHEET AND PiLttow-CaSE DANCzS cause great amusement 
among the visitors at Davos Platz this summer. The dancers are 
masked and draped completely in white bed-linen, effectually con- 
cealing their identity. To add to the ghost-like appearance of the 
scene, partners invite each other to dance by signs instead of by 
words till about the middle of the evening, when the masks and 
the sheets are doffed in time for supper. 

FASHIONABLE LADY BATHERS at the American watering-place of 
Long Branch wear all their handsomest jewels when taking their 
daily dip. So many jewel robberies have occurred whilst the fair 
bathers were absent in the water, that it is safer to take earrings, 
necklaces, and bracelets into the sea rather than leave them in the 
bathhouse or hotel. Some of the belles fairly blaze with diamonds, 
and pose in elegant attitudes on the sands to display their treasures, 

JACK ASHORE IN FoREIGN PoxTs often sorely needs a resting 
place. But at Sydney, New South Wales, Lady Carrington ha- 
just laid the foundation-stone of the “ Royal Naval House,” which 
is being built by the British “ Missions to Seamen” for the use of 
the 2,300 men-of-war's sailors serving in the Australian Seas. The 
Sydney Government gave the site. British South Wales will 
shortly follow suit with a Mission to Seamen Church and {nstitute 
at Cardiff for the 60,000 merchant seamen frequenting the port. 

Tur New PoLice SIGNAL SysrEM, which has lately been tried 
in Islington, has been bought by the Government, and will probably 
be extended to other London districts. It consists of pillar-boxes, 
like the fire alarms, whence messages can be sent to the police- 
stations by telephone and telegraph, bringing additional police, the 
van, or the ambulance waggon to the signal within five minutes. 
Thus a constable can be obtained immediately, and in cases of arrest 
troublesome persons can be dealt with at once, while the ambulance 
can convey the injured to the hospital without delay. Keys of the 
boxes may be had _by private persons, but to avoid false alarms the 
keys, once inserted, cannot be taken out till the police come. The 
signal costs about 52, yearly for each box. 

Paris EXHIBITION ITEMs.——As few European sovereigns visit 
the Exhibition, the Parisians make all the more of Eastern monarchs. 
So the King of Bourdou, in the Soudan, is the latest arrival, a fine 
jet-black negro, of forty-two, who supported the French against an 
insurrection organised by his predecessor, and was made ruler of 
Boundouas his reward. The Czarewitch is expected, tempted by the 
glowing accounts sent home by his brother, the Grand Duke George, 
and the sons of the Khedive have arrived. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge thoroughly inspected the Exhibition, and even went up to 
the lighthouse at the extreme summit of the Eiffel Tower. A book 
is now kept exclusively for the signature of Royal and princely 
visitors. Special post-cards, ornamented by views of the 
Tower, can now be sent from the different platforms, a tele- 
graph office has been installed, and visitors are promised automatic 
Piachines which will deliver photos of the Tower on a penny 
being put into the slot. Tiny balloons may also be despatched 
carrying a letter, with an inscription. asking the person who picks up 
the balloon to post the letter. The lifts have been improved, and 
can make eight journeys hourly instead of six. Somewhat late in 
the day a fresh section has been opened—the department of Costa- 
Rica, which has been delayed for lack of funds. The revising Jury 
is now going steadily through the awards, no slight task, considering 
that 37,605 recompenses have been awarded amongst the 55,153 
exhibitors. There are 890 “ grands prix,” 5,599 gold medals, 11,104 
silver medals, 10,985 bronze medals, and 9,027 honourable mentions. 
The curious diamond Eiffel Tower, made of 40,000 fine brilliants, is 
being exhibited in Paris. It is worth 80,000/, 

Lonpon Mora ity increased slightly last week. The deaths 
numbered 1,263 against 1,240 during the previous seven days, bene 
arise of 23, but 220 below the average. The death-rate advance 
to 15° per 1,000. The fatalities from scarlet fever remain low, 
notwithstanding the epidemic, there being 17 deaths—an ances 
of 1, yet 19 below the average. On Saturday last, the a ee 
hospitals contained 966 scarlet fever patients. Different age ° 
violence caused 51 deaths, 3 were cases of suicides, and 3 of in 4 
cide. There were 2,425 births registered, being an increase of 67, 
but 229 below the usual return. 
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A LENGTHY SIGNAL—THE AFTERBRIDGE OF I.M.s, R 
CHASED BY THE ENEMY 


AN EARLY CUP OF COCOA BY THE ELECTRIC LIGHT, 3 AM. 
(After Coaling the Ship) 


H.M. CRUISER ‘* SERPENT” (OF THE “a” PLERT 


) LOOKING OUT FOR THE ENEMY’ 


S CRUISERS IN A GALE OFF USHANT 
THE NAVAL MANCQ@UVRES 
FROM SKETCHES BY OUR CORRESPON 


DENTS WITH THE FLEETS 
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“THE NEW 


DRAWN BY W. SMALL 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


The bird stopped in mid-air and came down with a thump on the heather. 


PRINCE FORTUNATUS: 


AuTHOR OF “A PRINCESS Of THULE,” “MACLEOD OF DARz,” &C. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
‘THE TWELFTIE 


WueEn Lionel went down early next morning, he found Lady 
Adela’s father in sole possession ; and was not long in discovering 
that the old Earl was in a towering rage. 

“Good-morning !” said this tall, pale, stooping-shouldered old 
gentleman, whose quite hairless face was surmounted by a brown 
wig, ‘Well, what do you think of last night’s performance? 
What do you think of it? Did you ever know of any such gross 
outrage on common decency? Why, God bless my soul and body, 
1 never heard of such a thing !” 

Lionel knew quite well what he meant. The fact was that a Free 
Church minister whom Sir Hugh Cunyngham had met somewhere 
had called at Aivron Lodge; as the custom of that part of the 
country is, he was invited to stay to dinner ; he sate late, told many 
stories, and drank a good deal of whisky, until it was not judged 
prudent to let him try to get his pony across the ford, even if hospi- 
tality had not demanded that he should be offered a room for the 
night ; and then, when every one was thinking of getting away to 
bed, the worthy man must needs insist on having family worship, 
to which the servants had also to be summoned. It was the inord1- 
nate length of this service at such a time of night that had driven 
old Lord Fareborough to the verge of madness. 

_ “Look at me!” he said to Lionel in tones of deep and bitter 
indignation, “Look at me—a skeleton—a wreck of a human 
being who can only get along by the most careful nursing of his 
nervous system. My heart is affected ; I have serious doubts about 
the state of my lungs ; it is only through the most assiduous nursing 
of my nerves that | exist at all.” And what is more maddening than 
enforced restraint—imprisonment—no chance of leaving the room 
with all those strange servants at the door: why, God bless my 
soul, I call it an outrage! I yield to no one in respect for the 
cloth, whether it is worn by a Presbyterian, or a Catholic, or one of 
my own Church; but I say that no one has a right to thrust 
religious services down my throat! What the devil did Cunyngham 
mean by asking him to stay to dinner at all?” 

: “As ‘I understand it,” said Lionel, with a becoming diffidence, 

‘it was some suggestion of Captain Waveney’s. He said the Free 
Church ministers were particular friends of the crofters—and of 
ies the goodwill of the crofters is of importance to a shooting- 

enan . 

“The goodwill of the crofters!”” the bewigged old nobleman 
broke in, impatiently. “Are you aware, sir, that the Strathaivron 
Branch of the Land’ League met last week and passed a resolution 
declaring salmon to be ground-game? What are you to do with 
people like that? How are you to reason with them? What is 


the use of pacifying them? They are in the hands of violent 
and malevolent revoiutionaries—it is war they want—it is 1789 
they want—it is plunder and robbery and confiscation they want— 
and the right of every man to live idle at t 
Why, God bless my soul, the idea that you are to try to pacify 
these ignorant savages——.” 

But here Lionel, who began to fancy that he had discovered 
another Octavius Quirk, was afforded relief ; for the minister 
himself appeared; and at the very sight of him Lord Fare- 
borough indignantly quitted the room. The . minister, who 
wis a. rather irascible-looking little man_ with a weather-red- 
dened face and rusty whiskers, inquired of Lionel whether it was 
possible to procure a glass of milk ; but when Lionel rang the bell 
and had some brought for him, the minister observed that milk by 
itself was a dangerous thing in the morning ; whereupon the butler 
had to be sent for, who produced the spirit-decanter ; and then, and 
finally, the minister, boldly discarding the milk altogether, poured 
out for himself a good solid dram, and drank it off with much 
evident satisfaction. 


Now the ladies began to make their appearance, some of them 
going along to the gun-room to hear what the head-keeper had to 
say, others of them trooping out i h front door to guess at the 
weather, Among the latter was Miss Honnor Cunyngham ; and 
Lionel, who had followed her, went up to her. 

“ A beautiful morning, isn’t it?” he said. 

“I’m afraid it’s too beautiful,” said she in reply. 
there.” 

And she was right. 


“ Look up 


This was far too picturesque and vivid a 
morning to portend well for a shooting-day. Down at the further 
end of the strath, the skies were banked up with dark and heavy 
clouds; the lake-like sweep of the river was of a sombre and livid 
blue; and between the indigo stream and the purple skies, a long 
neck of land, catching the sunlight, burned the most brilliant 
gold. And even as they stood and looked, a faint grey veil 
gradually interposed between them and the distan : 
rainbow slowly formed, spanning the broad valley; and then behind 
the fairy curtain of the shower they could see the yellow river-banks, 
and the birchwoods, and the farther-stretching hills all vaguely and 


spectrally shining in the sun. 

“ But this is a very peculiar glen,” said she. “ It often threatens 
like that when it means nothing. You may get a perfectly dry, 
still day after all, And Mr. Moore, may I ask you if what you said 
about your shooting yesterday afternoon was entirely true, or only a 
bit of modesty ?” ; - 

“Tf it comes to that,” he said, “ I nevershot a grouse in my life— 
no, nor ever shot a/ one.” 


“Because,” she continued, with a certain hesitation which was 


he cost of the State! _ 


t landscape; 2 - 


indeed far removed from her usual manner, “ because you—you seem 
rather sensitive to criticism—to other people’s opinion—and if you 
wouldn't think it impertinent of me to offer you some hints—well, 
for what they are worth——.” 

“ But I should be immensely grateful!” he answered at once. 

“Well,” she said, in an undertone, so that no one should overhear, 
“ you know, on the Twelfth, with such still weather as we have had 
for the last week or two, the birds are never wild ; you needn't be 
in the least anxious ; you won't be called upon for snap-shots atall ; 
you can afford to take plenty of time and get well on to the birds 
before you fire. You see, you will be in the middle; you will take 
any bird that gets up in front of you; my brother and Captain 
Waveney will take the outside ones and the awkward cross shots. 
And ifa covey gets up all at once, they won't expect you to pick out 
the old cock first ; they’ll do all that; in fact, you must put your- 
self at your ease, and not be anxious, and everything will be 


right——.” 


“ Honnor !” called Lady Adela. “Come away at once—break- 
fast is in.” So that Lionel had no proper opportunity of thanking 
the young lady for her friendly counsel and the interest she took in 
his small affairs. 

Breakfast was a merry meal; for as soon as the things had been 
brought in, the servants were allowed to leave ; and while Lady 
Adela poured out the tea and coffee, the gentlemen carved for them- 
selves at the sideboard or handed round the dishes at table. The 
Rev. Mr. MacNachten, the little Free Church Minister, was especially 
vivacious and humorous, abounding with facetious anecdotes and 
jests and personal reminiscences ; until, observing that breakfast was 
over, he composed his countenance, and proceeded to return 
thanks. The grace (in spite of Lord Fareborough’s nervous 
qualms) was comparatively a short one ; and at the end of it they 
all rose and were for going their several ways. 

But this was not to the Minister’s mind. 

“Your leddyship,” said he, addressing his hostess in impressive 
tones, “ it would be ill done of us to be assembled on such an occa- 
sion without endeavouring to make profitable use of it. I propose 
to say a few words in season, if ye will have the kindness to call in 
the servants.” : 

Lady Adela glanced towards her husband with some apprehension 
on her face (for she knew the importance attached to the morning of 
the Twelfth), but whatever Sir Hugh may have thought he made no 
sign. Accordingly there was nothing for it but that she should ring 
the bell and summon the whole household ; and in a few minutes 
the door of the room was surrounded by a group of Highland 
women-servants and gillies, the English servants rather hanging 
back in the hall. The breakfast-party | had resumed their 
seats; but the Minister remained standing; and presently, 
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et 2 ‘ os 4 Ls ’ ’ 
when perfect silence had been Secured, he lifted up his voice in 
prayer. f : 

Well, it was a sufficiently earnest prayer ; and it was listened to 
with profound attention by the smart-looking lasses and tall and 
swarthy gillies clustering about the door ; but to the English part 
of his audience its chief features were its curiously exhortatory an 
argumentative character and also its interminable length. As the 
Minister went on and on, the frown of impatience on Lord Fare- 
borough’s face deepened and deepened ; he fretted and fumed and 
fidgeted ; but of course he could not bring disgrace on his son-1n- 
law's house by rising and leaving the room. Nor did it convey much 
consolation to the sportsmen to hear the heavy tramp of the head- 
keeper just outside the windows ; for they knew that Roderick must 
be making use of the most frightful language over this unheard-of 
delay. 

But at last this tremendous oration—for it was far more of an 
oration than a prayer—came to an end 5 and the congregation drew 
a long breath and were about to seize their newly-found liberty 
when the Minister quietly remarked— : E 

« We will now sing the Hundred and Twenty-First Psalm. 

“God bless my soul!” exclaimed Lord Fareborough, aloud ; 
and Lady Adela flushed quickly ; for it was not seemly of her 
father to give way to such anger before those keen-eyed and keen- 
eared Highland servants, 

However, the Rev. Mr. MacNachten took no heed. He 
began to sing, in a slow and raucous fashion, and to the melancholy 


tune of Ballerma—— 


T to the hills will lift mine eyes, 


From whence doth come mine aid ; 


and presently there came from the door a curious nasal wail, men 
and women singing in unison, and seemingly afraid to trust their 
voices. As for the people in the room no one tried to join in this 
put of the service—no one except Honnor Cunyngham, who 
appeared to know the words of the Psalm and the music equally 
well, for she accompanied the Minister throughout, singing boldly 
and simply and without shyness, her clear voice making marked 
contrast with his raven uotes. Nor, was this all; for when the 
Psalm was finished, the Minister said — 

“ My friends, when it hath pleased the Lord that we should meet 
together, we should commune one with another, to the perfecting of 
ourselves for that greater assemblage to which I hope we are all 
bound.” And then, without further preface, he proceeded to exhort 
them*to well-doing in all the duties of life—as masters and 
mistresses, as servants, as parents, as children, as brother’ as fellow- 
Christians ; while at the end of each rambling and emphatic pas- 
sage there came in a verse from Ecclesiastes: “ Let us hear the 
conclusion of the whole matter: Fear God, and keep His Com- 
mandments: for this is the whole duty of man.” 

‘Alas! there was no conclusion to this matter. The little violent- 
faced minister warmed to his work, insomuch that several times he 
used a Gaelic phrase the better to impress those patient listeners at 
the door, while he paid less and less attention to the congregation 
in the room. Indecd the hopeless resignation that had at first 
settled down on some of their faces had given place to a most 
obvious resentment ; but what did that matter to Mr. MacNachten, 
who was not looking their way? Again and again Sir Hugh 
Cunyngham forlornly pulled out his watch ; but the hint was not 
taken. Lord Fareborough was beside himself with unrest ; he 
drummed his fingers on the tablecloth ; he crossed one leg, and 
then the other; while more than once he made a noise between his 
tongue and his teeth which fortunately could not be heard far amid 
the rolling periods of the sermon. Captain Waveney, who was 
master of the ceremonies in all that concerned the shooting—even 
as he was Sir Hugh’s right hand man in the matter of cattle-breed- 
ing at the Braes—on several occasions, when a momentary pause 
occurred, jumped to his feet as if on the assumption that the dis- 
course was finished ; but this 7wse was quite ineffectual ; for the 
Neen took no notice of him. And meanwhile the huge figure of 

oderick Munro could be seen marching up and down outside the 
windows, while a pair of wrathful eyes glared in from time to time ; 
and Lady Adela, noticing these baleful glances, began to hope that 
the irate head-keeper would not secretly instruct a gillie to go and 
throw the minister into the river as he was crossing the ford on his 
way home. doy ane eee 

“May God forgive the scoundrel!” cried Lord Fareborough, 
when, the sermon at long length being over and the small crowd 
allowed to disperse, he was free to hasten along to the gun-room to 
get his boots. “And I am expected to shoot after having my 
nerves tortured like this! Who are going with me? Rock- 
minster and Lestrange ?—Well, they must understand that I will 
not be hurried_ and flurried—I ‘say I will not be hurried 
and flurried — I don’t want to fall down dead — my heart 
won't recover this morning’s work for months to come! God 
bless my soul, who asked that insolent scoundrel to stay the night ! 
And what's that, Waveney—the ladies coming out to lunch? The 
ladies coming out to lunch on the Twelfth—and the day half over: 
they must be out of their senses!” 

“That is the arrangement,” Captain Waveney said, with rather a 
rueful laugh, as he, too, was lacing up his boots. ‘Lady Rosa- 
mund is going to take a sketch of the luncheon-party.” 

“Let her take a sketch of the devil!” said this very angry and 
inconsiderate papa. ‘Why can’t she do it some other day ?!—why 
the Twelfth ?—Good heavens, is everything conspiring to vex and 
annoy me so that I shan’t be able to hit a haystack ? Ae 

“ Sir Hugh never says no to anything that Lady Rosamund asks,” 
observed Captain Waveney, with much good-humour. 

“Sir Hugh be ” . And here Lord Fareborough expressed a 
wish about his son-in-law and host that was probably only a figure 
of speech. 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” the other replied complacently, 
as he went to the couch and removed the cloth laid over the guns 
to protect them from the fine peat-dust (for a huge peat-fire burned 
continuously in this great gun-room, for the drying of garments 
brought home wet from the shooting or fishing). ‘ I don’t know 
about that ; but at present the arrangement is that we lunch at the 
top of the Bad Step ; and I believe that Miss Cunyngham is coming 
back from the Junction Pool, so that Lady Rosamund may have 
her sketch complete.” 

Indeed, this untoward incident of the minister’s misplaced 
zeal seemed to throw a certain gloom over the small party to which 
Lionel soon found himself attached, as it moved away from the 
house. The tall, brown-tearded head-keeper was in a sullen rage, 
though he could only reveal his wrath in sharp little sentences of 
discontent. Sir Hugh had also been put out at losing the best 
part of the morning ; and Captain Waveney, who was a dapper 


little man, full of brisk spirits, did not care to talk to silent persons.’ 


As for Lionel, he was certainly very nervous and anxious; but 
none the less resolved to remember and act upon Honnor 
Cunyngham’s advice. The tail of the procession was brought up 
by a gillie leading, or rather holding in, two brace of remarkably 
handsome Gordon setters, and another gillie in charge of a patient- 
eyed pony with a couple of panniers slung over its back. 

However, the busy work of the day soon banished these idle 
regrets. When they had climbed a bit of the hill-side, and passed 
through a gate in a rude stone wall, they stopped for a second to 
put cartridges in their guns; the keeper had two of the dogs 
uncoupled ; while the gillie, putting a strap on the coupling of the 
other two, led them away to a convenient knoll, where he lay down, 
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i i ly had 
‘Iie with the pony following his example. And scarcely 
he ce nse hee York this open bit of moorland when one of 
them suddenly ceas 
turned to stone ; an 
its companion, a younger 
with startled, watchful eyes. 
famous young ssc of “ eae! 
in front of him; and as the three yi L 
forward, he made sure that this bird was going to get up just Oe 
him. Despite all his resolve to be perfectly cool and calm, his he . 
was beating quickly; and again and again he was pg eet be 
himself Honnor Cunyngham’'s counsel—and wondering Ww ie P 
would disgrace himself at the very outset—when some, See: lering 
brown thing sprang from the ground—there was a terrific P> home 
crack! from Captain Waveney’s gun—and away along ee e 
grouse came tumbling down into the heather. Almost at t oy 
moment there was another appalling whirr on his right—followe 

by a bang from Sir Hugh’s gun—and another bird fell ee ale 
After the briefest pause for reloading, the setter, that had obediently 


dropped at the first shot, was encouraged to go forward, the guns 


warily following. But it turned out that this had been an outlying 
bret of birds “4 the dogs were soon ranging freely again ; Roderick 
picked up the slain grouse ; and the whole party went eg Huck 

“ Sorry you didn’t get the first shot, Mr. Moore,” said Sir Hug 
—who was a short, thick-set man, with a fresh-coloured face, iron- 

rey hair, and keen, light-blue eyes. ’ : 
‘ a wish the birds would all ee to you two,” Lionel said, “ Then 
I shouldn’t have to pitch into myself for missing. ’ 5 

“Qh, you'll soon get into the way of it, Sir Hugh said, good- 
naturedly. ‘ There’s never much doing along this face. ; 

“T'll pet Bruce is on to something,” Captain Waveney exclaimed, 
suddenly. In fact only one of the ranging setters was now 1n sight ; 
and Roderick had quickly ran up to the top of a heathery knoll, to 
have them both in view. At the same moment they saw him hold 
up his arm to warn the inattentive Venus. : ’ 

“How, Venus! How, Venus 1” he called in a low voice ; and 
immediately the dog, observing that its companion was drawing on 
to a point, became rigid. ‘ Ate ent 

The guns were on the scene directly ; and they were just in time ; 
for with a simultaneous rattle of wings that seemed to fill the air, a 
small covey of birds sprang from the heather and appeared to vanish 
into space. At least Lionel saw nothing of the others ; his atten- 
tion was concentrated on one that seemed to be flying away in a 
straight line from him; and after pausing for half a second 
(during which he was calling on himself to be cool) he pulled 
the trigger. To his inexpressible satisfaction the bird stopped in 
mid-air and came down with a thump on the heather, where it 
gave but one flutter and then lay still. He turned to see what his 
companions had done with their brisk fusillade. But he could not 
make out, They were still watching the setter, that was again 
being encouraged to go on, lest a stray bird or two might still be in 
hiding. However, the quest was fruitless. The whole of the small 
covey had risen simultaneously. So Roderick picked up the dead 
birds, and put them on a conspicuous stone, at the same time 
signalling to the gillie with the pony, who was slowly coming up. 
Then the shooting party went forward again. 

“ How many birds rose then?” Lione asked of his host. 


“ Five.” 
“ And you got them all?” he said, judging by what he had seen 


the head-keeper pick up. 

“Oh, yes, we got them all. They spread out like a fan. Waveney 
got one brace, and I another. I suppose,” he added, with a smile, 
“ you were too intent on your own bird to notice?” 

“Yes, I was,” he said, honestly ; but he was none the less elated ; 
for he knew that a good beginning would give him confidence. 

‘And it did. They were soon at a part of the moor where the fun 
grew fast and furious ; and keeping as close as he could to certain- 
ties, or what looked like certainties, he was doing very fairly well. As 
for the other two, he could only judge of their prowess by the birds 
the keeper picked up ; for he kept strictly to his own business ; and 
rarely adventured on a second shot. But it was clear that both Sir 
Hugh and Captain Waveney were highly pleased by the way 
things were going. There were plenty of birds; they lay well; 
the dogs were working beautifully; and the bag was mounting up 
at arate that promised to atone for the delay of the morning. In 
fact they were now disposed to regard that episode as rather a 
comical affair. 

“ T say, Waveney,” Sir Hugh remarked, as they paused for a 
moment to havea sip of cold tea, for the day was hot, “you'd 
better confess it: you put up the old Minister to give us that fright- 
fully long service this morning. It was a joke on Lord Fareborough 
—now, wasn’t it?” is 

“Tt may have been ; but I had nothing to do with it anyway,” 
was the answer. “Not I. Too serious a joke. I thought his 
lordship was going to have a fit of apoplexy when he came into the 
gun-room.” 

““My good fellow, don’t talk like that!” the other exclaimed. 
“Tf you mention apoplexy to him, he’ll add that on to the hundred- 
and-twenty diseases and dangers that threaten his life every moment. 
Apoplexy? What has he got already ?—gout, asthma, heart 
disease, his lungs giving way, his liver in a frightful condition, his 
nervous system gone to bits—and yet all the same the old hypocrite 
is going to try fora stag before he leaves. I suppose he'll want 
Roderick to carry him as soon as he quits the pony! Well, come 
along, Mr. Moore : we've done pretty well so far, I think.” 

But it was not Lionel who needed any incitement to go forward ; 
he was far more eager than any of his companions, now that he had 
been acquitting himself none so ill, Moreover, he had youth on his 
side, and a sound chest, while natere had not given him a pair of 
well-formed calves for nothing ; so that he faced the steep hill-sides 
or got over the rough ground with comparative ease, rejoicing the 
while in the unwonted freedom of knickerbockers. It was Sir Hugh 
with his bulky habit of body, who got blown now and again : as for 
Captain Waveney, he was a pretty tough subject and wiry. So they 
fought bravely on, to atone for the inhuman detention of the 
ee ie H a by ig) abate Be tase eed | to make for the appointed 
uncheon-rendezvous they had the wherewi i 
a account of erased vee, Pa Ne ee eer 

ow several times during the morning they had come in vi 
the Aivron, winding far below them firough the ride -ctrath, : 
narrowing to a thread as it rose towards the high horizon-line in'the 
west ; and always, when there was a momentary chance, Lionel’s eye 
had sought these distant sweeps and bends for some glimpse of the 
lonely angler-maiden, and sought in vain. The long valley seemed 
empty ; and some little feeling of shyness prevented his asking his 
companions to point out the Junction Pool, whither, as he under- 
stood, she had been bound in the morning. And "as they now 
approached the appointed place of meeting, he was quite disturbed 
by the fancy that she might have strayed away into unknown 
regions, and be absent from this general pic-nic; and the moment 
they came in sight of the group of people who were strolling about. 
or looking on while the servants spread out the table-cloth on the 
heather, and brought forth the various viands, one swift glance told 
him she was not present. Here was a disappointment! He wanted 
to tell her how he had got on, under her kind instruction—this was 
his own explanation of the pang her absence caused him; but 
presently he had found another ; for Lady Rosamund was grouping 
the people for her sketch ; and what would the sketch be without 
Honnor Cunyngham in it? He made bold to say so. 

Oh, you can’t depend on Honnor,” Lady Adela said. “She 


hen slowly, slowly it began t 1 
fea dog, eC ckine Yeautifully, and looking on 
”' Tt was an anxious moment for the 
New Theatre ; for the dog was right 
in line, stealthily moved 
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may have risen a fish, oF may have got hold of one. But it you 
want to know whether she is likely to turn up, you might go out to 
that point, Mr. Moore, and then you Wl be able to see whether she js 
coming anywhere near the Bad Step. ; 

Willingly enough he went down through the scattered birch-trees 
to a projecting point. overlooking the river from a very considerable 
height ; and there, right below him, he discovered what it was they 
called the Bad Step. The precipice on which he stood going sheer 
down into the Aivron, the path along the stream left the banks some 
distance off, came up to where he stood, and then descended again 
by a deep gorge probably cut by water-power through the slaty rock. 
And even as he was regarding this twilit chasm it suddenly appeared 
to him that there were two figures away down there, crossing the burn 
at the foot ; and thenone of them, in grey—unmistakeably the fisher- 
maiden herself—began the ascent. How she managed to obtain a 
footing he could not make out ; for the path was no path, but merely 
a zig-zag track on the surface of the loose shingle—shingle so loose 
that he could see it yield to her every step, while the aris rolled 
away down to the bed of the burn. But still she fought her way 
upward, and at last she stood face to face with him, smiling, but a 
little breathless. ae 

« That’s a frightful place to come up,” said he. 

“Qh, it’s nothing when you know it,” she said, lightly. “Te'l 
me, how did you get on this morning 3” ; 

«Thanks to you, I think I did pretty well,” said he. 

“['m awfully glad of that,” said she ; and the soft clear hazel 
eyes repeated her words in their own transparent way. 

«J remembered all your instructions,’ he continued (and he was 
in no hurry that Miss Cunyngham should go on to the luncheon- 
pouty; while old Robert stood patiently by). “ And I was very 
fortunate in getting easy shots. Then when I did miss, either Sir 
Hugh or Captain Waveney was sure to get the bird: I never saw 
such smart shooting.” 

«What have you done?” 

“ Altogether ?” 

“Yes?” : 

“] don't know. The panniers are being emptied, to make a show 
for Lady Rosamund’s sketch. I fancy there are close on sixty 
brace of grouse, with some blue hares, and a snipe, and a wild 
duck.” 

“ What has Lord Fareborough’s par‘ y done ?” 

“] don’t know: they have just shown up—so you needn't hurry 
on, unless you are hungry.” 

‘But I am—very hungry,” said she, with a laugh. 
been hard at work all the morning.” 

“ Oh, in that case,” he said, eagerly, “ by all means come along, 
and I’ll get you something at once. You and I needn’t wait for 
the emptying of the other panniers. Oh, yes, that will do first-rate: 
I’m a duffer at shooting, you know, Miss Cunyngham, but I'm a 
splendid forager at a pic-nic. Let me carry the gaff for you.” 

“Oh, no, thank you,” she said, “I merely use it as a walking-sticx 
coming up the Bad Step.” 

“And there,” he exclaimed, as they went on through the birch- 
wood, “look at the selfishness of men! You ask all about my 
shooting ; but I never asked what luck you had with your fishing.” 

“Well, I’ve had rather bad luck,” she said, simply. “TI lost a 
fish in the Geinig Pool, after having him on for about five minutes, 
and I rose another in the Horse-Shoe Pool, and couldn't get him to 
come again all I could do. But I mean to call upon him in the 
afternoon.” 

A sudden inspiration flashed into his brain. 

“] should like to come and see you try for him,” he said, quickly. 
“] suppose they wouldn’t mind my sending home my gun yo 

“Mr. Moore!” she said, with her eyes downcast. “ They'd 
think you were mad to leave a shooting-party on the Twelfth. You 
can see a salmon caught, or catch one yourself, any time.” 

He felt a little bit snubbed, he hardly knew why; but of course 
she knew what was right in all such things; and so he humbly 
acquiesced. Indeed, he could not contest the point ; for now they 
had come upon the picnic-party, where luncheon was in full swing. 
Lord Fareborough had declared on his arrival that he would not 
wait for the completion of his daughter's sketch; his nervous 
system was not to be tried in any such fashion ; luncheon must be 
proceeded with at once, and Lady Rosamund could make her 
drawing when the gentlemen were smoking afterwards. Lady 
Adela wanted to wait for Mr. Moore, but she, too, was overruled 
by the impatient hypochondriac. So Lionel set to work to form a 
seat for Miss Honnor, out of some bracken that the gillies had cut 
and brought along; and also he exclusively looked after her—to 
Miss Georgie Lestrange’s chagrin ; for Lord Rockminster was too 
lazy to attend to any one but himself; and what girl likes being 
waited on by her brother, when other young men are about? 

And now the burly and broad-shouldered host of all these people 
called on them unanimously to forgive the Minister for the injury 
he had unintentionally done them in the morning. 

“Tt wasn’t the good man’s fault at all; it was Waveney’s,” Sir 
Hugh continued, as he got hold of a spoon and delved it into a 
pigeon-pie. i 


“T have 


“T assure you it was a practical joke that Captain 
Waveney played upon the whole of you. He gave the Minister a 
little hint—and the thing was done.” 

Lord Fareborough glared at the culprit as if he expected to see 
the heavens fall upon him ; but Lady Adela observed, with a touch 
of dignity— 

“T hope I know Captain Waveney well enough not to believe 
that he would turn any religious service into a practical joke.” 

“T hope so, too, Lady Adela,” the dapper little Captain instantly 
replied, though without any great embarrassment. “ That's hardly 
my line of country. But there’s another thing: Sir Hugh may ask 
you to believe anything, but he won’t make you believe that I could 
trifle with such a sacred subject as the morning of the Twelfth.” 

“Faith, you’re right there, Waveney,” Sir Hugh said, with a 
laugh. “ Well, we've done our best to make up for the loss of time. 
And now, Rose, if you want to have your sketch, fire away ! Tm 
going to light a pipe; but, mind, we shan’t stop here very long. 
You'd better put in us men at once; and then you can draw in the 
ladies, and the game, and the luncheon at your leisure.” 

‘ And if you want me, Rose,” Honnor Cunyngham said, “ please 
re be in at once, too ; for I'm going away back to the Horse Shoe 

ool. 

“ My dear child,” Lady Adela protested, “ you'll break your neck 
some day going down that Bad Step. I really think Hugh should 
have a windlass at the top, and let people down by a rope. Now 
look alive, Rose, and get your sketch begun: I can see the gentle- 
men are all impatient to be off. And mind you have Mr. Moore 
rolling up a cigarette: it won't be natural otherwise.” 

She was right about one thing anyway; the sportsmen were 
undoubtedly impatient to be off; and it is to be feared that Lady 
Rosamund’s sketch suffered by the restlessness of her models. 
Indeed, after a very little while, Lord Fareborough indignantly 
rose, and declared he never had knowna Twelfth of August so 
shamelessly sacrificed. He, for one, would have no more of it. He 
called to the under-keeper to bring along the gillies and the dogs; 
whereupon Lady Rosamund, who had a temper not quite in con- 
sonance with the calm and statuesque beauty of her features, closed 
her sketch-book and threw it aside, saying she would make the 
drawing some other day when she found the gentlemen a little more 
considerate. 

And soon Lionel and his two companions were at their brisk 
occupation again; though ever and anon his thoughts would go 
wandering away to the Horse-Shoe Pool, and his fancy was picturing, 
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the fisher-maiden on the summit of a gfeat gtey boulder, while a 
fifteen-pounder raced and chased in the black deeps below. Some- 
times he tried to get a glimpse of the upper stretches of the river ; 
but this was a dangerous trick when all his attention was demanded 
py the work on hand. In any case his scrutiny of those far regions 
was unavailing; for the Horse Shoe Pool is on the Geinig, a 
tributary of the Aivron, and not visible from the hill-slopes along 
which they were now shooting. 

The bag mounted up steadily ; for the afternoon, despite the 
threats of the morning, remained fine and clear and still ; the birds 
lay close ; and the two outside guns were skilful performers. As 
for Lionel, he had now acquired a certain confidence; he took no 
shame that he reserved himself for the easy shots ; the nasty ones 
he could safely leave to his companions. At last, as they came in 
sight of a lovely little tarn lying under a distant hillock, and could 
descry two small dots floating on the smooth surface of the water, 
Sir Hugh said to his head-keeper. 

«See here, Roderick, are those duck or mergansers ! 

The keeper took a long look before he made reply. 

«['m not sure, Sir Hugh, but 1 am thinking they are mergansers, 
for I was seeing seeing two or three lately.” 

“Very well, call in the dogs. I’m going to sit down and have a 
pipe. 1 suppose you'll do the same, Mr. Moore—though I must 
say this for you that you can walk. You have the advantage of 
youth ; and you haven’t as much to carry as I have. Well, I pro- 
pose we have a few minutes’ rest ; and we will occupy ourselves in 
watching Waveney stalk those mergansers. There's a job for you, 
Waveney. They are the most detestable birds alive to have near a 
forest or a salmon-stream.” 

“Why, what harm can they do to the salmon?” Lionel asked, as 
he saw Captain Waveney at once change the cartridges in his gun 
for No, 4’s, and set off down the hill-side. 

“ They snap up the parr, of course,” said his heavy-shouldered 
host, as he drew out a wooden pipe and a pouch of black Caven- 
dish, “but that isn’t the worst: they disturb the pools most 
abominably—swimming about under water they frighten the 
salmon out of their senses. But when you get them about a deer- 
forest they are a still more intolerable nuisance; you are never 
safe ; just as you are getting up to the stag creeping along the 


course of a burn, perhaps, bang! goes one of those brutes like a. 


sky-rocket, and the whole herd are instantly on the alert, Oh, 
that’s a job old Waveney likes well enough ; and it will give the 
dogs a rest as well as ourselves.” 

By this time the stalker had got out of sight. He was making a 
considerable detour so as to get round by the back of the hillock 
unobserved; and when he came into view again, he was on the 
other side of the valley. The mergansers, if they were mergansers, 
were still swimming about unsuspectingly, though sometimes at a 
considerable distance apart. 

“Does Miss Cunyngham shoot as well as fish?” Lionel ven- 
tured to ask. 

“She has tried it,” her brother said, as he called up Roderick, 
and gave him a dram out of his capacious flask. “ And I think she 
might shoot very well; but she doesn’t care about it. It is too 
violent, she says. The sudden bang disturbs the charm of the 
scenery—something of that kind—I’m not up in these things ; but 
she’s an odd kind of girl. Tremendously fond of quietude and 
solitude ; we’ve found her in the most unexpected places—and there 
are some lonely places about these hills. J tell her she shouldn’t 
goon these long excursions without taking old Robert with her : 
supposing she were to sprain her ankle—she might have to remain 
there all night and half the next day before we could find her. 
Suoner or later I know she'll startle some solitary shepherd out of 
his senses: he’ll come back to his hut swearing that he has seen a 
Grey Lady where no mortal woman could be. Hullo, there’s Waveney 
again—he'll soon be on them.” 

They could see him stealing across the top of the hillock, and 
then making his way down behind certain rocks that served as a 
screen between him and the birds. Then he disappeared again. 

“Why doesn't he fire?” Lionel asked, presently. “ He must be 
quite close to them.” 

_ “Not so close as you imagine,” was the answer. “ Probably he 
is waiting until they come nearer together.” 

The next moment there stepped boldly forth the slight brown 
figure; the birds instantly rose from the water, and with swift 
straight flight made down the valley; but they had not got many 
yards when there were two white puffs of smoke, both birds almost 
simultaneously came tumbling to the ground, and then followed the 
double report of a gun. 

“ Waveney has got his eye in to-day for certain,” Sir Hugh said. 
“But what’s the use of his bringing the birds along ?—they're no 
good to anybody.” 

_“T thought perhaps they might be of some use for salmon-flies,” 
Captain Waveney explained, as he came up. “ Aren’t they, 
Roderick ?” 
eee ar dal regarded the two birds contemptuously, and shook 
1S head, 

_‘ Well, Waveney, we will give you five minutes’ grace, if you 
like,” Sir Hugh said. “Sit fe and have a pipe.” 

But this slim and wiry warrior had not even taken the gun from 
his shoulder. 

“No, no,” said he, “if you are ready, I am. 
smoking done in the South.” 

So they began again: but the afternoon was now on the wane, 
and the beats were leading them homewards. Only two small 
incidents that befell the novice need mentioning. The first 
happened in this wise: the dogs were ranging widely over what 
appeared to be rather a barren beat, when suddenly one of them 
came to a dead point a considerable distance on. Of course Captain 
Waveney and Sir Hugh hurried forward ; but Lionel could not, for 
he had got into trouble with a badly jammed cartridge. Just as he 
heard the first shot fired, he managed to get the empty case ex- 
tracted and to replace it with a fullone; and then he was about to 
hasten forward when he saw the covey rise—a large covey it was— 
while Captain Waveney got a right and left, and Sir Hugh fired 
his remaining barrel, for he had not had time to reload, At the 
same instant Lionel found that one of the birds had doubled back 
and was coming right over his head: up went his gun ; he blazed 
away ; and down rolled the grouse some dozen yards behind him. 

“Well done!” Sir Hugh called out. ‘A capital shot !” 

_ ‘A ghastly fluke, Sir Hugh!” Lionel called out in return. “I 
simply fired in the air.” 

“And avery good way of firing too!” was the naif rejoinder. 

But his next achievement was hardly so creditable. They were 
skirting the edge of a birch-wood that clothed the side of a steep 
precipice overlooking the Aivron, where there were some patches of 
bracken among the heather, when the setter in front of him—a 
young dog—began to draw rather falteringly on to something. 

‘Ware rabbit, Hector!” the keeper said, in an undertone. 

But meanwhile the older dog, that was backing in front of Cap- 
tain Waveney, whether it was impatient of this uncertainty on the 
part of its younger companion, or whether it was jealous, managed 
ae eve to steal forward a foot or two, until suddenly it stopped 

lgid. 

“ Good dog, Iris, good dog!” Captain Waveny said (for he had 
overlooked that little bit of stealthy advance), and he shifted his gun 
from his right hand to his left, and stooped down, and patted the 
animal's neck—though all the time he was looking well ahead, _ . 

Then all at once there was a terrific whirr of wings; Waveney 
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quickly put his gun to his shoulder— i 
his shoul paused—took it down again ; 
oe as moment Lionel, finding a bird within his proper field, as 
e ae ered-—though it was going away at a prodigious speedl— 
took steady aim and fired. That distant object dropped—there was 
s ens a ae be keeper and Sir Hugh were still watch- 
} young dog ; but when this doubtful i 
Sir Hugh turned to Lionel. ce I gpa as 


13 4" 
That was a long shot of yours, Mr. Moore,” said he. 
very excusable, 


‘ ” s : 
a ?” said Lionel, wondering what he had done this 

“ Of course you knew that was a bl ra id 

eA Weckesee eke ee ackcock ?” the other said, 

““Didn’t you hear Roderick call out ? 
put up his gun and then take it down?” 
he Ps oe the one nor the other; I only sawa bird before me— 

“ Oh, well, there’s no great harm done: if a man has no worse sin 
on his conscience than shooting a blackcock on the Twelfth, he 
should sleep sound o’ nights. Waveney is fastidious. I dare say 
= ES bird had come my way, I should not have resisted the tempta- 

Lionel considered that Sir Hugh was an exceedingly considerate 
and good-natured person ; and in fact when they picked up the dead 
bird, and when he was regarding its handsome plumage, it cannot 
fairly be said that he was very sorry for his venial mistake. Only 
he considered he was bound in honour to make confession to Miss 
Cunyngham. 

Alas! he was to see little of Miss Cunyngham that night. As 
soon as dinner was over—and Sir Hugh and his satellite had left 
the dining-room to enter up the game-book, write labels for special 
friends, and generally finish up the business of the day-——Lady Adela 
proposed a game of Dumb Crambo; and in this she was heartily 
backed up by the Lestranges, for Miss Georgie seemed to think that 
the mantle of Kitty Clive had descended upon her shoulders, while 
her brother evidently regarded himself as a facetious person. 
Speedily it appeared, however, that there was to be a permanent 
and stationary audience. Lord Fareborough—especially after 
dinner, when his nervous system was still in dark deliberation as to 
what it meant to do with him—was too awful a personage to be 
approached ; Honnor Cunyngham good-humouredly said that she 
was too stupid to join in; and Lord Rockminster declared that if 
that was her excuse, it applied much more obviously to himself. 
Accordingly, the remaining members of the house-party had to form 
the entertainers; and never had Lionel entered into any pastime 
with so little zest. These people could not act a bit; and yet he 
had to coach them ; and then he and they had to go into the draw- 
ing-room and perform their antics before that calm-browed young 
lady (who nevertheless regarded the proceedings with the most 
friendly interest) and her companion, the stolid young lord. He 
could not help acknowledging to himself that Miss Honnor 
Cunyngham and Lord Rockminster formed a remarkably handsome 
couple as they sate together there on a couch at right angles with 
the fireplace ; but the distinguished appearance of the audience did 
not console him for the consciousness that the performers were making 
themselves absurd. He was impatient, ashamed, of the whole 
affair. Dark and sullen thoughts went flashing through his brain 
of saving up every penny he could get hold of and going away into 
some savage wilderness in Ross or Sutherland, to be seen of actors 
and amateurs no more. His gun and his rod would be his sole 
companions ; his library would consist of St. John, Colquhoun, 
‘Stonehenge,’ and Francis (not of Assisi) ; by moor arid stream he 
would earn his own subsistence ; and theatres, and fashionable life, 
and the fantastic aspirations and ambitions of /es Précieuses Ridicules 
would be banished from him for ever. But fortunately a nine 


“ And 


Didn't you see Waveney 


o’clock dinner had driven this foolish entertainment late, so that it 
did not last long; the ladies were unanimously willing to retire ; 
the gentlemen thereupon trooped off to the gunroom to havea 
smoke and a glass of whisky and soda-water ; and very soon there- 
after the deep-breathing calm of the whole household told that the 
labours of the Twelfth were over. 

( To be continued) 


NoTWITHSTANDING the many books which have been written on the 
French Revolution, Mr. John S. Alger’s “ Englishmen in the French 
Revolution” (S. Low and Co.) is a welcome addition to the records 
of those stirring times. The author has spared no pains in getting 
up his subject, and the result is a decidedly interesting volume. To 
the general reader a good many of the persons mentioned in Mr. 
Alger’s book are comparatively unknown. There was Lord Massa- 
reene, who was freed from La Force by the rioters, after having 
been imprisoned for eighteen years, and also William Playfair, who 
assisted in the capture of the Bastille, and who afterwards fled to 
Holland, and thence to England, owing, it is said, to Barrére having 
procured an order for his arrest. Here, too, we find some curious 
details relating to Dr. Rigby, Gem (alias Ghym), Mrs. Freeman 
Shepherd, and many others. There are, of course, certain people 
of English nationality, who took part in the Revolution, mentioned 
in Mr. Alger’s book, whose names are well enough known, suchas Tom 
Paine, Dr. Moore, Arthur Young, Helen Williams, Mary Wollstone- 
craft, and Sydney Smith, but even In respect to them Mr. Alger 
has been able to make many corrections. The most detestable of 
Mr. Alger’s personages are undoubtedly Grieve the Jacobin informer, 
who hunted Madame du Barry to death, John James Arthur, a 
member of the }a:1s Commune, and John Baptist O'Sullivan, who 
caused his ov-n brother (Charles O’Sullivan) to be guillotined, : 

Dr. J. Bowles Daly has followed up his “Ireland in 98 with 
“ Glimpses of Irish Industries ” (Ward and Downey). The book is 
a valuable record of the industrial aspect of the Emerald Isle at the 
present time, and the author, whilst pointing out the causes of the 
decline of Irish industries, endeavours in every case to suggest an ade- 
quate remedy. Speaking of the provision trade in Ireland, Dr. Daly 
remarks: “In order to resuscitate the meat trade a number of 
slaughter-houses should be erected in Ireland, and the railway lines 
should provide refrigerating vans for the purposes of transporta- 
tion.” In 1884 a futile attempt was made to supply this want, but 
it was defeated owing to the conduct of the middlemen, who had 
shares in the vessels employed in the transportation, and who set 
their faces against any change that was likely to diminish their 
gains. The decline of the Irish lace industry is, of course, due in a 
great measure to competition with machine-made lace, but even at 
the present time, Dr. Daly tells us, over one million s worth of 
foreign hand-made lace is imported annually into Great Britain. 
The author also discusses the industries of poplin, woollen, knitting, 
spinning, weaving, embroidery, and fisheries, and suggests, among 
“Possible Industries,” those of paper-making and mining. The 
foregoing will give some idea of the interest of Dr. Daly's latest 
book, which is fully equal to former contributions to Irish history 
from this able writer’s pen. : 2 convene oe 3 

Lovers of the chase and open air pastimes will welcome the appear 
ance of “ Qut-of-Door Sports in Scotland,” by “ Ellangowan (W.H. 


Allen and Co.). The author gives us some interesting statistics as 
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ys Eben ani deer ftests, and draws attention to the 
ense pecuniary value of our game su ly. ara - 
forest is that owned by the Duke a Fife, ae S on a 
but the Duke of Sutherland is the largest holder, having three 
forests, representing an area of 147,010 acres. The chapters on 
Pheasants and Partridges contain much that is interesting. During 
the last few years the supply of partridges has greatly decreased, 
both from natural causes and in consequence of the extensive 
poaching that was carried on. With regard to poachers, the author 
relates many interesting stories; and although, as he remarks, 
poaching is “a most abject trade,” it is still carried on, in spite of 
all precautions which are taken. A chapter is devoted to “Curling” 
—a game that is supposed to have been introduced into Scotland 
about the end of the fifteenth century, by Belgian immigrants. The 
chapter contains many quotations from poems in honour of the 

roaring game,’ as it is called, and an excellent plan of a rink. 
The article on the exhilarating game of Golf is not so practical as 
Be ne ba aie the historical portion is good. 

e second volume of “The Not i 

Britain and Ireland,” 3 vols., by ee Baad isi en 
Causton and Sons), includes many names which will be more 
or less familiar to Londoners. Such firms as Courage and Co., 
Ind, Coope, and Co., Reid and Co,., Whitbread and Co., and the 
City of London Brewery are included in the present volume. 
Many of the breweries have some historical interest. The site on 
which Courage’s is built was formerly a house and mill belonging to 
the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, and is supposed 
to be one of the establishments referred to by Chaucer as manu- 
facturing the famous “ales of Southwark ;” and itis related of 
Reid’s brewery that the Emperor Napoleon once visited it. It 
may be interesting to note, ez passani, that the introduction of pale 
ale into England dates back to the time of “Good Queen Anne,” 
and that by the eighteenth century as many as thirteen kinds of 
malt liquor were brewed in England. Mr. Barnard’s book is full of 
interesting anecdotes and particulars relating to brewers and brewing, 
and is copiously illustrated. An account of the Great Canal malt- 
ings at Glasgow, belonging to Messrs. Baird and Sons, brings the 
second volume to a conclusion. 

“ The Book of Wedding Days” (Longmans and Co.), is a hand- 
some quarto volume, compiled on similar lines to birthday books, 
though on a more elaborate scale, by K. E. J. Reid, May Ross, and 
Mabel Bamfield, containing suitable quotations for every day in the 
year. Each page is decorated with an artistic device by Mr. Walter 
Crane. The quotations are culled from the writings of Shakespeare, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Milton, Scott, Moore, and many others. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co. send us the new and revised edition of 
“The Family Physician,” a manual of domestic medicine. This is 
a most exhaustive work, dealing with almost every imaginable disease 
and ailment, and should prove an invaluable reference-book in the 
household.’ The articles are all thoroughly practical, being written 
by physicians and surgeons of the principal London hospitals. The 
massage treatment, which has of late attracted so much attention, 
both here and on the continent, has a chapter specially devoted to 
it. This volume is now being published in serial form.. 

Mr, Richard Davey has brought together a vast array of interest- 
ing facts in “A History of Mourning” (Jay and Co., Regent 
Street). In the time of the Egyptians, over three thousand years 
ago, yellow was the colour which denoted that a kinsman was 
lately deceased, but the custom of wearing black as mourning 
emanates from the Greeks. When a person in Greece was dan- 
gerously ill and not expected to recover, branches of laurestinus 
and acanthus were hung up over the door. In the seventeenth 
century it was the custom, when a person of distinction died, to 
intimate the fact by means of the “Death Crier,” who, attended 
by the whole brotherhood, or Guild of the mad Souls, with cross- 
bearers, each carrying a lighted candle, proceeded through the streets 
ringing a bell, crying out in a lugubrious voice his sad news. These 
and many other particulars relating to mourning are to be found in 
Mr. Davey’s book, and_the volume is embellished with a number of 
excellent illustrations of historical funerals and mourning ceremonies. 

“The Marquis of Dalhousie,” by Captain L. J. Trotter, is the 
most recent addition to the “Statesmen Series.” (W. H. Allen and 
Co.). Dalhousie’s name ranks among the highest in the roll of 
Indian Viceroys for statesmanship, administrative vigour, and the 
faculty of inspiring confidence among the millions subjected to his 
rule, and Captain Trotter here presents us with an admirably 
succinct biography of this popular statesman, who, although his last 
years were embittered by the sounds of censure, and disparagement 
has since had his Indian policy amply vindicated. Captain Trotter’s 
book will, no doubt, be one of the most popular as well as one of 
the most widely-read of the “Statesmen Series” on account of its 
connection with the history of our Indian Empire. ‘ 

Ladies may possibly find the suggestions contained in “ Hints to 
Lady Travellers ” by Lillias Campbell Davidson (Iliffe and Son, 3, 
St. Bride Street) of some practical value, but we must confess to 
being unable to see any real necessity for such a publication. The 
book comprises “scrappy ” information on Accidents, Cabs, Filters, 
Lamps, Money, Trunks, and a host of other subjects, and such trite 
observations as “ forewarned is forearmed,” “any port in aistorm, 
\understanded of the people,” are specimens of the literary style of 
the work. A 

A handy illustrated French reader, entitled “ Récits et Nou- 
velles,” has been sent us by Messrs. Hachette and Co. The 
readings are all selected from the works of M. Edmund About ; 
M. A. P. Huguenet, Officier d’Académie, contributes the ex- 
planatory notes and a useful vocabulary. The same publishers 
have also forwarded the “ Concise French Commercial Reader,” by 
E. E. Whitfield, M.A., being a sequel to the ‘Grammar of the 
French Language of Business,” noticed in these columns last week. 
Otto Schlapp’s progressive German reader “ Lust und Lehre ” (same 
publishers) is suitable for German students, who are somewhat 
advanced in their study of the Teutonic language. The book con- 
tains copious notes and an excellent vocabulary. 

Full of instruction are the essays and even the newspaper letters 
of the late Barwick Lloyd Baker, edited under the title “ War with 
Crime” (Longmans). From his mother, Granville Sharpe's niece, Mr. 
Baker inherited a great deal of ‘the enthusiasm of humanity.” The 
efforts of this Gloucestershire squire for prison and penal legislative 
reform, for police spervision, and the restraint of vagrancy, were un- 
wearied, though he always kept in the background, attributing to 
himself only a donkey-like patience which prompted him to cee 
write, write, till his fingers were crippled. The sentences passee on 
criminals, the apportionment of sentences to crimes, adult reforma- 
tories, are a few of the titles of essays read at Social Science Cade 
gresses and elsewhere. He differed strongly with Mr. Llewellyn 
Davies about labourers’ combinations, considering them wholly we 
chievous, and preferring that farmers should, more or less, adopt 
the co-operative system and help the old and weak by giving ines 
work. His remarks on the ruin of the West Country meals ee 
trade, through the workmen refusing to take lower wages at the en 
of the war, have their lesson for to-day. 


—_——__S>—_ A 
THE PARADISE OF Docs must exist at Stuttgardt. Special ae 
ments for their accommodation are attached to the new ba ing 
establishment recently opened, so that the canine pets be enjoy ; 
themselves whilst their owners take shel baths. tere ie . dike 
iti i i i -troughs ig 
iting-rooms, well supplied with drinking ghs, 
and swimming paths, where the dogs are carefully looked after by 


kindly attendants. 
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THE EXHUMATION OF GENERAL PAOLI’S 
REMAINS 


THE remains of this celehrat d Corsican patriot and general were 
exhumed on Saturday, at Old St. Pancras Cemetery, in order to be 
transported to Corsica, where a suitable monument is to be erected 
on the spot.where formerly stood the house in which he was born, 
Pasquale de Paoli was born in 1725, and in 1755 headed the revolt 
of the Corsicans against the Genoese. For twelve years Paoli main- 
tained asuccess‘ul warfare ; and when, in 1768, the Genoese handed 
over the island t» France, he fought bravely oo overwhelming 
odds, until finally compelled to capitulate at Ponte Nuovo. | He 
then retired to England, where the Pitt Government allowed him a 
pension, and with a break of six years, from 1789 to 17955 when he 
again became President of Corsica (under the Mirabeau régime), 
utimately handing the island over to the British Government, he 
lived on’ English soil until his death, on February 5th, 1807. A 
cenotaph was erected in Westminster Abbey with this inscription :— 


THE BUST IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


0.0.1. 


To the memory of 
PASQUALE DE PAOLI, 
One of the most eminent and most illustrious characters 
of the age in which he lived. 

He was born at Rostino, in Corsica, April the sth, 1725. 
was unanimously chosen at the age of thirty the supreme head of that island, 
and dizd in this metropolis February the sth, 1807, 
aged 82 years. 

The early and better part of his life he devoted to 
the cause of liberty ; 
nobly maintaining it against the usurpation 
of Genoese and French tyranny. 

By his many splendid achievements, 

His useful and benevolent institutions, 

His patriotism and public zeal, manifested upon every occasion, 
He, amongst the few who have merited so glorious a title, 
most justly deserved to be hailed 
the Father of his Country. 

Being obliged by the superior force of his enemies 

: to retire from Corsica, 
he sought refuge in this land of liberty, 

and was here most graciously received 

(Amidst the generous applause of a magnanimous natin) 
into the protection of His Gracious Majesty King George the Third, 
by whose fostering hand and munificence 
he not only obtained a safe and honourable asylum, 
but was enabled during the remainder of his days 
to enjoy the society of his friends and faithful followers 
in affluent and dignified retirement. 

He expressed to the last moment of his life the most 
grateful sense of His Majesty's paternal goodness towards him, 
praying for the preservation of his sacred person, and 
the prosperity of his dominions, 
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ed in a polished coffin of English oak, and after M. 1 

eye a ie words, was taken to the Church of St. a 
Gonzague, Clarendon Square, Somers Town, where a es 
Mass was performed. The church was draped in black, an ae Ls 
coffin which rested on a catafalque, opposite the altar, was Pp. - a 
magnificent Roman pall. Above the head was a wreath ae y 4 
Empress Eugénie, with the inscription “ Au Grand Patriot Cors - 
‘After the service the remains were taken to Charing Cross, an 


thence to Corsica by way of Paris and Marseilles. 
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THE nineteenth birthday of the Third Republic, celebrated 
throughout FRANCE on Wednesday, falls at a time when that 
Republic has just entered upon a severe struggle for existence. 
Hitherto the Republic has profited by the party divisions among 
her enemies, but it appears most probable that in the coming elec- 
tions the different factions will unite in striving to overturn the 
present form of Government first, and consider their particular party 
feelings afterwards. Such is the bent of the Comte de Paris's 
manifesto. He bids the French electors support the Monarchist 
candidates wherever they may appear, but “ elsewhere consult the 
necessities of the struggle, and do not treat as enemies those who 
combat the same adversaries that you do”—a thinly-veiled hint to 
support Boulangists. The Comte dwells on the necessity of 
Revision, makes the usual promises of perfect bliss for France when 
she restores the Monarchy, and appeals to the Imperialists to join 
against the common enemy. Even amongst his own supporters this 
manifesto arouses little enthusiasm, for moderate minds see plainly 
that the Comte’s programme might involve anarchy before 
a peaceful Government could be established. Naturally the Bou- 
langists welcome all adherents, but they are even more absorbed in 
the question whether General Boulanger will surrender himself 
before the elections to stand his trial. It is confidently stated that 
he will secretly steal into the country just previous to the 22nd inst., 
and suddenly give himself up to justice, so as to become eligible for 
election. At present neither he nor MM. Rochefort and Dillon can 
stand as candidates, having lost their civil rights ; but the General's 
surrender would quash his sentence, and all the proceedings must be 
gone through again. Boulangist success at the polls might then 
alter the verdict. In any case, the General is on the horns of a 
dilemma, for he can do nothing if he stays in England, yet he may 
be a prisoner for many years if he returns to France. The Govern- 
ment watch narrowly to frustrate any sensational appearance of the 
Boulangist hero, and have warned all the provincial authorities that 
they must neglect no opportunity to ensure the Republican success, 
and must prosecute all persons taking part in seditious manifesta- 
tions, especially Boulangists. Probably President Carnot may 
issue a manifesto, but he will wait till the last moment before the 
elections to have the final word against his adversaries. The elections 
in some of the colonies will not be held till October 6th, the day on 
which the second ballots will be taken in France. The Imperialists 
do not seem very hopeful of their cause at the polls, for Prince 
Victor Napoleon states that it is useless to issue a manifesto until 
the country’s voice is rendered free by the Revision of the 
Constitution, 

This year the general public pay far less attention than usual to the 
electoral contest, the Exhibition still overpowering all other interests. 
A proposal has been made to maintain the Exhibition buildings for 
an annual commercial fair of all nations, like those at Nijni- 
Novgorod and Leipsic, Centenary celebrations continue, the 
Positivists having their turn this week. A sensational triple 
suicide has occurred at Vesinet, just outside Paris, three sisters, who 
were reduced to poverty, killing themselves, with their horse, dog, 
and cat, to escape their creditors. Among horrors, too, may be 
ranked the production of a melodrama at the Chateau d'Eau Fack 
2’ Eventreur, by MM. Bertrand and Clairian, based on the White- 
chapel murders. The piece affords some comic Gallic views of 
English life, especially when Jack appears in a tartan mantle and 
Glengarry cap. 
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Like her neighDour, GERMANY has been celebrating a famous 
anniversary of 1870, but with more united feelings. “ Sedan Day” 
was kept with great popular rejoicings on Monday. Public offices 
were shut, Berlin was beflagged, and banquets and visits to 
the war-monuments abounded on all sides; while, as the 
Guards were away at the Silesian manceuvres, and could not 
appear at the usual Sedan parade, the Emperor went down 
to spend the day with them. In all these rejoicings not one word 
was uttered to give umbrage to France ; indeed, the Germans just 
now are even hinting at the advantage of a better understanding 
with the French people so as to cut out Russia. They are sorely 
piqued by thaCear's cavalier treatment, and not even the announce. 
ment that the Czarewitch is coming to the mancuvres mends 
matters. Rumours of the Czar’s approaching visit circulate freely 
but no one will credit them until His Majesty is actually on the 
spot. Army manceuvres from the _main theme at present, and the 
army, too, will Fe one of the chief subjects brought immediately 
before the Reichstag when it meets next month. Great improve. 
ments are contemplated, entailing a heavy extra vote of supplies, 
Thus two new corps would be formed, and the Regular Army would 
be entirely separated from the Reserve to facilitate mobilisation in 
time of war. The Worth German Gazette is preparing the way for 
the Government demands by important articles on the army 
while the same official print has been plainly enunciating the Govern. 
ment opinion on German colonial policy, with sharp condemnations of 
Dr. Peters and the Emin Relief Expedition. Colonial enthusiasts are 
reminded that “the conduct of German policy isin the hands of 
the Imperial Chancellor, and not of the Cha‘rman of the Emin 
Pasha Committee.” ‘Thus it is unfortunate that just at this moment 
Dr. Peters has shot four natives, and stirred up the Vitu people 
against him, so supporting the official arguments. An Embassy is 
coming from the Sultan of Zanzibar to congratulate the Emperor on 
his accession, but such compliments do not atone to the general public 
for their disappointment that the Sultan has granted a new con ession 
to the British East Africa Company, instead of to the Germans, 
This concession includes Lamu and the Ben Adir coast, with the 
ports of Kismayu, Brava, Magadisho, and Warsheikh, giving the 
Company command of a coast line of seven hundred miles from the 
Umba River in the south to Warsheikh on the north. Lamu is 
the most important port on the coast after Mombassa and Zanzibar, 
commanding valuable trade routes. British Indian subjects chielly 
control the commerce, and their countrymen at Zanzibar are highly 
delighted. A line of British mail steamers will shortly be organised 
between London and the chief East African ports. 

Chakir Pasha finds that the insurrection in CRETE is more obsti- 
nate than he anticipated; and, as persuasions have failed, Turkish 
troops will now occupy the whole island, to restore order by more 
forcible means. The Governor flatly denies that the Mussulmans 
are the chief offenders, pointing out that the Christians oppress 
and massacre the Mohammedans, but that foreign authorities 
endeavour to fan the disturbance in favour of the Christians. 
TURKEY receives no better news from ARMENIA, and, indeed, is so 
wroth at the accounts of the Armenian sufferings being published 
in England, that certain British newspapers are prohibited from 
entering the Empire. The Armenian Patriarch and the Porte are at 
daggers drawn, and the former kept away from the official reception 
given on the anniversary of the Sultan’s accession. ButcGanta did 
3 neat stroke of business on that occasion, for, by sending her 
official congratulations to the Sultan, she obtained an acknowleJg- 
ment from His Majesty straight to Prince Ferdinand. This is the 
first time the Sultan ‘has directly communicated with the Prince. 
Bulgaria and SERVIA continue to scold each other for mutual arma- 
ments, but Bulgaria appears to have some reason for complaint, 
considering the great activity and extensive preparations across the 
frontier. Nevertheless, the Servian representative at Sofia has 
formally assured the Bulgarian Government that such preparations 
are merely formal, Servia maintaining most peaceful sentiments 
towards her neighbour. Queen Natalie still holds her intention of 
coming to Belgrade as a rod over the Regents’ heads, but Her 
Majesty, at present, does not seem well enough for the journey. 


Now that most continental countries turn their attention beyond 
seas, ITALY is bent on increasing her influence in Abyssinia. Thus 
the Shoan Mission are warmly /éted and complimented, while the 
Press teems with hopes that the relations between Kings Humbert 
and Menelek are now so secure that the Italian colony in Africa 
will speedily become a peaceful and flourishing centre of commerce. 
The Envoys accompanied King Humbert to the army mancuvres 
in Lombardy. However, the Ttalian forces at Massowah do not 
relax their precautions, but are strongly fortifying the positions 
round their new post at Asmara. Nearly the whole of Abyssia 
has now submitted to King Menelek, who will shortly be crowned 
Emperor of Abyssinia at Shoa. Italian home affairs still suffer 
from the financial crisis caused by the bank failures at Turin. 
Moreover, Italian exports have materially diminished since the Com- 
mercial Treaty with France came to an end. 


INprA is fast organising the contingents offered by the native 
Princes for frontier defence. The latest offer comes from the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, who will probably supply a cavalry regiment. 
Altogether, this contingent will constitute a valuable force o! 27,000 
Cavalry and Infantry, one battery of sixteen guns, two Maxim guns, 
a camel corps of 500, and a transport corps of 1,000 ponies, fully 
equipped. Speaking of frontier affairs, the boundary between 
Burma and Siam is to be settled on the spot in November by & 
Special Commission, headed by Mr. Ney Elias, Political Agent !0 
Beluchistan, with the Assistant-Superintendent of the Shan States, 
Mr. J. G. Scott. The Bombay Government endures a good deal of 
criticism just now. Thus the Parsees still energetically protest 


against the imputations on their community produced by the 


Crawford case, and have held an indignation meeting at Bombay, 
under Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy. On their side, the Europeans 
Bombay continue to rate the local Government for maintaining 1 
power certain native officials who have been proved corrupt. 

factions, however, unite to prepare a warm welcome for Prince 
Albert Victor, who lands at Bombay on November 9th, and will be 
gorgeously entertained by various native rulers. There is muc 

disappointment that the Prince cannot visit Burma. The Dacotts 
are being attacked with fresh energy, as they have been extra 
troublesome of late, notably a large band in the Allanmyo district. 


Once more the Cronin case is prominent in the UNITED STATES. 
The great difficulty has been to choose jurors for the trial who had 
not already formed a deliberate opinion on the case, and seve"! 
days have been occupied in their selection. The defence has * 
right to challenge and reject the candidates, and both sides agree 
objecting to foreigners. Five of the accused, Burke, Coughlin, 
Beggs, O’Sullivan, and Kunze are included in the present trial, and 
Woodruff will be judged separately later. The State will call ene 
hundred and seventy-four witnesses, to say nothing of those Pp!” 
vided by the defence. This subject has taken the place of the 
excitement over the seizures of British sealers in Behring Sea, "° 
new captures being reported. The Pathfinder, which escaped t 
Sitka, had her cargo of eight hundred and fifty-four sealskins, with 
ler guns and ammunition, confiscated by the American Revenue 
authorities, the Z7/y lost three hundred skins in similar fashion, 
while besides actually capturing six British sealers, the Rush 
boarded fourteen others, and ordered them to leave the Sea. The 
British Columbians have held an indignation meeting at Victoria to 
censure the inaction of the Home Government. Returning ' 
American domestic affairs, race hatred has again broken out 1 
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_tceinpi, some whites having fired on a negro excursion part 
peat ‘much disturbance on “ Labour Day,” which is gradually 
ae introduced into the different States on the plan of the English 
Bank Holiday. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has been warmly con- 
graulated on keeping his eightieth birthday. He is as bright as 


ever, but rather deaf. 

AISCELLANEOUS.——Owing to the bad harvest in AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY, famine already affects one district of Transylvania, and 
: al of the northern counties. The people have neither 
food for themselves nor for their animals, and there is no seed for the 
next sowing. To add to this distress, Czernovitz, the capital of the 
neighbouring province of Bukovina, has been laid completely under 
water by the overflow of the Pruth and its tributaries. . Few lives 
were lost, but much property and live stock have been destroyed. 
Szegedin also dreads another catastrophe, for the embankment 
erected alter the terrible 1879 floods has collapsed, leaving the city 
exposed to inundation.—BELGIUM is busy with the newly-formed 
Supreme Council of the Congo State, which will meet at Brussels 
and consists of Belgian advocates and three foreign members, 
including an English barrister, Mr. T. Barclay, who practises in 
Paris. The Slave Trade International Conference opens at 
Brussels in October.—Jew-baiting in RUSSIA has begun again. 
Thus Jewish schoolmasters are being boycotted in Odessa, no Jew 
advocate may plead before the new provincial tribunals, and no 
Jewish commercial traveller will be allowed in the Empire. The 
route of the Siberian Railway is chosen. Tt will start from a station 
on the Samara-Orenburg line, and run north-east to a point Ioo 
miles south of Tomsk.—At MaLta the Su/an has been thoroughly 
overhauled, and proves less damaged than expected. The worst 
injury is the hole in the bottom below the foremast, where the ship 
first struck.—In EGYPT only 7co of the 14,000 Dervishes who left 
Wady Halfa have returned safely. Peace on the Nile is considered 
assured for at least eighteen months. The river is so high that 
disastrous floods are feared.—The violent typhoons which lately 
visited NoRTH CHINA and JAPAN have caused immense loss of life, 
and many wrecks. Fully 10,000 persons perished at Wakyama, 
Japan, while 20,000 are homeless and in great distress. 


threatens sever: 


Tur Royal party at Balmoral now consists of the Queen, Prince 
ani Princess Henry and their children, Princess Alix, and the 
Hereditary Grand Duke of Hesse. Her Majesty has been showing 
the beauties of the neighbourhood to her grandchildren, driving 
one day with Princess Alix to Glen Gelder Shiel, where they were 
met by Princess Beatrice and the Hereditary Grand Duke on horse- 
back, and another afternoon passing through Braemar and by the 
Lion's Face. Thence the Royal party went to Mar Lodge to see the 
Duke and Duchess of Fife, who lunched with the Queen on Satur- 
day. This being the Duke and Duchess’s first visit to Balmoral 
since their marriage, they were met at the Bridge by Her Majesty's 
Commissioner, Dt. Profeit, and the Royal pipers, keepers, and 
gillies, who escorted them in triumph to the Castle. On Sunday 
the Royal party attended Divine Service at the Castle, where the 
Rev. A. Campbell officiated, and on Monday the Lord Mayor of 
London and the Lady Mayoress lunched at the Castle, and were after- 
wards received by Her Majesty. On Thursday the Queen, with the 
Princesses, Prince Henry, and the Hereditary Grand Duke of Hesse 
witnessel the Braemar gathering at Mar Lodge, as the guests of the 
Duke and Duchess of Fife. A brief vocal and instrumental concert 
has also been given before the Queen by the Swiss orchestra and 
mountain singers, under Mr, Joseph Seebold. The Court remains 
at Balmoral until November, extensive repairs being carriel out at 
Windsor during the Queen's absence. 

The Prince of Wales leaves Homburg at the end of this week, 
being due in the North of England by Tuesday to stay with the 
Duke of Portland for Doncaster Races. Thence he goes to Scot- 
land, and about the end of the month will accompany the Princess 
and family to Athens for the wedding of their nephew and niece, 
the Greek Crown Prince and Princess Sophie of Prussia. Mean- 
while the Princess and daughters remain at Fredensborg with the 
Danish Royal Family, the Czar, Czarina and children, with the 
Grand Duke Paul and his bride, Princess Alexandra of Greece, 
having joined the party. The Empress Frederick and her daughters 
will arrive to-day (Saturday), in order that Princess Sophie may 
make the acquiintance of all her future relations, while the Duchess 
of Cumberland is also expected. On returning from Greece, the 
Prince and Princess will go about November to Sandringham, where 
the Duchess of Fife will be near her parents, staying with her 
husband at the Hall, Castle Rising. It is stated that the Prince 
and Princess will make a tour in Wales next year.—Prince George 
has received the Order of the Black Eagle from the German 
Emperor. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh have left Coburg, the 
Duke coming to England whilst the Duchess went to. Russia to be 
with her sister-in-law, the Grand Duchess Vladimir, who has been 
seriously ill for some past. The Duchess Vladimir was better when 
theRussian Imperial Family left for Denmark, but suffered a relapse, 
and is ina most critical condition. The Duke and her children 
are with her at Peterhof. The Duke of Edinburgh arrived in 
London on Tuesday morning, and will shortiy go to Balmoral.— 
The Duke and Duchess of Connaught gave a grand ball at Poona 
last week to 600 guests. On leaving India next March, when the 
Duke relinquishes his command, the Duke’ and Duchess will not 
come straight home, but will make a tour through China, Japan, 
and Canada.—Princess Sophie of Prussia’s wedding is fixed for 
October 18th. The Princess will go to Athens vzé Italy, embarking 
itt Genoa, on October roth, with her mother, the Empress Frederick, 
une German Emperor and Empress, and her sisters, in the Royal 
yacht Hokenzollern. Prince Henry will act as escort with the 
rene. Owing to the Danish visit of the Empress Frederick, 
Tumours are abroad that her youngest daughter, Princess Margaret, 
will marry Prince Christian, eldest son of the Danish Crown 
Prince, and heir presumptive to the throne. ‘Not long ago, how- 
abe it was stated that the Princess was engaged to the Hereditary 

rince of Nassau, = 


—____—_¢——_—_— 


THE RAISING OF H.M.S “SULTAN” 


PP alee OFFICER sends us the the following account of the 
oes Ne : the Sultan, which Lord George Hamilton characterised 
veek in Parliament, as “a distinct advance upon any salvage 

rier: hitherto attempted, and attended with success.” 
Pe .M.S. Sultan is once more a man-of-war, though sadly dilapi- 
ed, and as yet but half afloat, for, were the work of the 
pineal area ae a she would soon fill and sink. After the 
Bue lie and subsequent sinking of the Swéan in March last, 
petans ge done to her until the arrival of the Italian 
of Lond tile, belonging to the firm of Baghino and Co.,, 
ae on and Messina, on June 1st. From that date, how- 
T, active steps were taken. Many holes had to be 
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stopped up by divers working with cement. Ev i 
>ppec . er. t t 
ship’s side had to be plugged with wood or ethevelee wars sa 


tight, and the combings on the u d 
built up above the water as cued, seiigk Depmibik 


“The first trial of pumps was made on the 2 
1 ; th Jul : 
portion of the ship pumped dry on the 11th Hitetes, 1a ee 


The Sultan as she lay before being 
raised, all the rocks at the sides 
being blown away. 03849 \ 


1,2 and 3 show the rocks on’the 
starboard side of the ship which 
caused the huge holes in her sides 


THE ‘“‘SULTAN” ON THE ROCKS IN THE COMINO CHANNEL 


to rise on the 18th instant, and on the evening of the 20th was 
afloat. But that evening, the wind rising, and water overcoming 
the pumps, she was allowed to sink. On the 24th inst., she was 
again afloat, and hopes were entertained of her being brought into 
harbour ; but the water in the ship was not sufficiently reduced to 
justify her removal, and it was therefore not till the 26th that she 
She was slowly towed from Comino to Valetta, a 


made a start. 
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preliminary description. It is a graceful and pleasing co iti 
from the pen of the highly Yatented dayehier of the Bishop of 
Gloucester. Miss Ellicott was perhaps unwise to overload her 
accompaniments with the brass and drums and cymbals, a fault to 
which amateurs have, however, ever been prone. But the little 
work is nevertheless very acceptable, and it will possibly be even 
more effective when performed with pianoforte accompaniment only. 
The other novelty was a pianoforte concerto, by Herr Hans Sitt, a 
composer of Prague, who fcr some years past has settled in 
Leipsic, where he is conductor of the Bach choir. The concerto 
which is the second from Herr Sitt’s pen, is hardly a work of genius, 
but a definite opinion of it had better be reserved until after a 
second hearing. 

Wednesday morning’s concert took place in the Cathedral, the 
programme opening with Dr, Hubert Parry's judith, and closing 
with Rossini’s Sfasaé Mater. We cannot now, of course give 
details of the performance, nor is any description of either work 
necessary. Judith was dealt with fully immediately after its pro- 
duction at the Birmingham Festival last year, since when it has 
twice been given in London ; while Rossini’s Stadaz Maier must be 
familiar to every music-lover. 

Wednesday evening's programme, given in the Cathedral, and at 
reduced prices for the special behoof of Gloucester folks of moderate 
means, comprised the first two parts of Haydn’s Creation, and Mr. 
C. Lee Williams’s Bethany. In a preliminary notice a few weeks 
ago we gave a brief description of Mr. Williams’s new Church 
cantata. It would hardly be fair to pass judgment upon it after 
hearing only the full rehearsal, despite the fact that the work had 
been so well prepared, and the stoppages were so few, that the 
rehearsal was almost tantamount to a performance. It will there- 
fore suffice now to state that Bethany, being intended chiefly for 
Church service, studiously avoids anything of a theatrical character. 
The narrative of the supper at Bethany is interspersed with reflective 
and devotional solos and choruses, the words of which almost 
partake of the nature of hymns. There is a very beautiful soprano 


THE “ SULTAN” AFLOAT—ONE OF THE PUMPING ENGINES ON THE MAIN DECK 


distance of some thirteen miles, and as she came near the Harbour 
hundreds of boats set out to watch her progress, while thousands of 
people lined the walls and housetops. 

It was dark before the Su/tan entered the harbour, and she was 
moored for the night in Bighi Bay, being taken alongside the dock- 
yard on the morning of the 27th, and there she: remained till 
sufficiently lightened to admit of her being taken into dock for 


repair.” 
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Tar GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL (from Our Special Correspondent). 
The Festival of the Three Choirs began at Gloucester on 
Tuesday morning, the whole of the previous day having been 
devoted to full rehearsals with principals, chorus, and orchestra. 
Mr. C. Lee Williams, the Cathedral organist, directed the works of 
the general repertory, but their own compositions were conducted 
respectively by Sir ‘Arthur Sullivan, Dr. Mackenzie, and Dr. 
Hubert Parry. : 

On Tuesday morning after the usual choral service a sermon by 
the Dean (in which the preacher made an eloquent defence of the 
practice of performing oratorios in the Cathedral), and a luncheon 
given at the Tolsey by the Mayor to the artists and visitors, the 
Festival proper commenced, as usual, with Elijah. To criticise with 
any degree of severity the efforts of Mr. Barrington Foote, who, in 
the absence in the Antipodes of Mr. Santley, undertook the part of 
the Prophet, would hardly be fair. The music 1s slightly too high 
for, and is otherwise obviously trying to, his voice, but Mr. Foote 
had manifestly made a special study of the part, and in the Baal 
scene he showed rare dramatic power. The soprano music was 
shared by Miss Anna Williams and Madame Albani. Even still 
better were Mr. Lloyd, who gave a delightful rendering of “If with 
all your hearts,” and Miss Hilda Wilson, who as the result of the 
present Festival bids fair to take a distinctly higher position than 
before as an oratorio contralto. s A 

On Tuesday evening the first secular concert was given 1n the 
Shire Hall. Concerning Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s Dream of Fubal, 
which was fully described on its performance by Messrs. Novello’s 
choir at St. James’s Hall last spring, it is necessary only to say that 
it was again conducted by the composer, the lyrics being Tecited by 
Mr. Charles Fry, and the chief parts being sung by Misses Anna 
Williams and Mary Morgan, Messrs. Lloyd and Foote. The second 
part contained two novelties. Of one of them, Miss Ellicott's 
“Elysium,” set to Mrs. Hemans’ poem, we have already given a 


‘the famous opera conductor of Hanover, and, thanks t 


solo for Madame Albani, which is almost immediately followed by 
two of the best choruses in the work, one sung in eight parts with- 
out accompaniment ; while in the other a remarkably fine effect is 
gained by the contrast between the male chorus and the refrain, 
given out with great sweetness, by the female voices. The scene of 
the Saviour sleeping is less happy, but the final chorus is the most 
elaborated in the cantata. With the performance of this and of the 
other Festival works we must deal next week. 

THe PROMENADE CoNncERTS.——The programme of the Clas- 
sical evening at Covent Garden last week, consisted of familiar 
materials. Gdtz's Symphony in F has many times been heard at 
these entertainments, where it is invariably applauded by the 
audience. The performance last week, it is true, was nota par- 
ticularly good one, and the, orchestra were heard to far better 
alvantage in the Clock and Minuet ‘movements from Haydn s 
“ Clock” Symphony. Madame Roger-Miclos played Beethoven's Cc 
minor concerto. On Friday Mr. Sims Reeves made his first appear~ 
ance this season, and on Saturday Mendelssohn's “Scotch” Symphony 
was given in its entirety. That a full orchestral symphony was 
listened to with every mark of attention and interest by a Saturday 
night audience is one of the signs of the times.—At Her Majesty s 
Theatre, the usual classical concert was given on Friday, the pro- 
gramme including Schubert’s unfinished Symphony in B minor, 
and solos for Messrs. Nachez and Albeniz. / ; 

Notes AND News.——Little Otto Hegner will give four 
concerts at St. James's Hall next month, 72, two recitals cn 
October §th and 12th, and two orchestral concerts on October 2nd 
and oth—The death is announced of Iferr Gustave Lange, aged 
fifty-eight, a prolific German composer of light pianoforte music.— 
The death is also announced ofHerr Ernst Franke, aged forty-three, 

o whom, the 
mann Gotz gained the first hearing for his opera Zhe Taming 
ae Shrew —The-* Memorials” of the late Sir F. Gore Ouseley, 
by the Rev. Dr. F. T. Havergall, Prebendary of Hereford, will be 
published in a few weeks, —M. Rubinstein has just finished a short 
pianoforte concerto, or concert piece, for piano and orchestra, ET 
now busily engaged upon his oratorio Moses.—The ae a : 
Wasielewski has just issued from the house of Brietkopt und e. 
an elaborate history of the violoncello.—Greig 15 alleged a . 
Italian papers to be engaged upon a new opera on the su jes fo) 
the bombardment of Alexandria. The libretto is by Gluckmann. 


—_——__e>—_—_— 


Mr. Ep:soN finds privacy impossible in Paris. He receives a 
some 1,200 letters—so the Paris Figaro tells us—many Se ee 
most absurd requests. For instance, an old priest ie : nee a 
to bring his electrical apparatus into a remote’ village to 1 


, Hi oo s' 
rheumatism ; several men oft marly his daughter ; one sous 
opinion on a new rrachuteapnd so forth. Some two 


° 
fans, and as many 4 otograph have been sent 2 epee 
Edison’s autograph, te say nothing of poems, acrostics, an 
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A SALE OF SHORTHORNS 
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THE ALDERMEN OF THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL 


TuHE Local Government Act, which was Mr. Ritchie’s great 
achievement during the Parliamentary Session of 1888, provided 
for the election by the ratepayers “of 118 Councillors for the 
county of London. The Act further provided, that in addition''to 
the County Councillors, who were elected direct by the ratepayers, 
there should be a number of Aldermen, not exceeding one-sixth of 
the whole number of the Councillors. These Aldermen were to be 
elected by the Councillors themselves, and they could be chosen 
from the County Council or from outside. The effect of this 
arrangement was to make the Council less directly representative 
of the ratepayers. Parliament was of opinion that a body of men 
elected from all ranks and classes, and elected in many cases pn 
purely local grounds, might not be qualified to the fullest extqnt 
to enter upon and carry out the difficult and delicate business jof 
the government of the metropolis. To stengthen the Coundil, 
therefore, it was provided that the Councillors should elect a botly 
of men who need not run the gauntlet of a popular election at the 
hands of ratepayers—men whose special official training would alld 
weight to the deliberations of the Council. On the whole the 
Council may be said to have exercised their power with wisdom, 
as a study of the qualifications of the Aldermen, given below, will 
readily show. The duties and functions of an Alderman ach 
precisely the same as those of an ordinary member of the Counail. 
The Councillors all retire at the end of three years, but half 
the Aldermen hold office for six years, the other half retiring 
at the end of three years. The elections for the County 
Council were held on January 17th of this year, and on the 5th of 
the following February the Council completed itself by the election 
of the nineteen Aldermen, whose portraits we publish on page 297. 
The “ progressive” party is in an enormous majority, only one 
Alderman, the Earl of Meath, being classed_as a « moderate.” 
Among those elected as Allermen was Miss Emma Cons, a latly 
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MISS CONS 


vezll known for the deep interest she has taken in the welfare of the 
South London poor. From the first the wording of the Act as 'to 
the eligibility of women for election to the London County Council 
was found to be obscure; and, Lady Sandhurst having been 
elected County Councillor for the Brixton division of Lambeth, 
Mr. C. J. Beresford-Hope (who had been defeated by her Ladyship) 
petitioned against her return. The Courts decided that a woman 
could not hold a seat on the Council, and Lady Sandhurst there- 
upon retired, her place being taken by Mr. Beresford-Hope. 
Miss Cons as Alderman, and Miss Cobden as County Councillor, 
are placed by this decision in a curious position. There is no 
machinery by which they can resign their offices, and they are 
subject to penalties if they act. Since the decision of the Courts, 
ne ther lady has taken part in the deliberations of the Council ; 
but as no one has petitioned against their return, they have 
not been unseated. The deadlock will probably be brought 
to an end by the introduction of a Bill into Parliament 
next Session making it legal for women to act as Aldermen 
or Councillors. Should Miss Cons retire, her place will 


SIR V. 


KENNETT-LARRINGTON 


be taken by. Sir V. Kennett-Barrington, who, with fifty-fdur 
votes, just failed to get elected. Taking the Aldermen in alplia- 
betical order, we come first to Mr. Arthur Arnold, brother of $ir 
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Edwin Arnold of the Daily 7e vlegraph, first editor of the Echo, and 


MP. for Salford from 1880 to 1885. His intimate pei ena 
with the Land Question has made him a useful mem a ao 
J. Barker is a successful retail draper in Reagage : chee 
strong advocate of temperance, and was recently de a € ce 
standing as Liberal candidate for Maidstone. _ Mi _ 

Beau‘oy, whose success at Kennington in oe tone | 
majority of 430 into a Liberal one of 630, caused ue a 
last March, is a South London Manufacturer, and Mr. F. a a 
is a warehouseman who advocates the conversion of the garden Ree 
all London squares into open spaces. Sir Thomas se wre a 
years Permanent Secretary to the Board of Trade, is still one e : 
pillars of Free Trade, and has much to say on such questions reese 
and water, on which, too, Mr. T. Eccleston Gibb, the Vestry een 
of St. Pancras, is an acknowledged authority. The a ite 
Grosvenor (youngest son of Lord Ebury) is a Revising Barrister, 


he only 
and a well-known worker among the East End poor. T. 
literary man among the Aldermen is Mr. ete tae Be ee 


ith Professor Beesly, of the Positivist School i 

che of the ablest tisiee essayists and controversialists. Lord oe 
house has for years been known as the possessor of a cautious an 
judicial mind. He has had, in India and at home, more than twenty 
years’ civil and judicial experience ; while Mr. Quintin Hogg is a 
successful merchant, who is chiefly known for his munificence in 
connection with the old Polytechnic Institution, which he has con- 
verted into an institute for Christian Young Men. Lord Lingen 
brings long and intimate knowledge of business to the service of 
the Council. For more than twenty years he was Secretary to the 
Education Department, and for fifteen was Permanent Secretary to 
the Treasury. The Earl of Meath made himself widely known, 
when Lord Brabazon, for his interest in the question of open spaces 
and public playgrounds. Mr. Morley is brother of Mr. Arnold 
Morley, the Liberal Whip, and son of the late Samuel Morley. 
Mr. E. Routledge is a member of the well-known publishing firm 
on Ludgate Hill, and Mr. George Russell is a rising young man 
in Liberal politics. He was appointed Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Local Government Board at the early age of thirty, and is 
nephew to the late Lord John Russell. Mr. Spicer, like Mr. Quintin 
Hogg and Lord Meath, is an active philanthropist, who has lately 
been doing excellent work in the founding of a People’s Palace 
for South London ; while Mr. S. S. Tayler is a retired civil engineer, 
who has been for some time Chairman of the Council of the Working 
Men’s Club and Institute Union. The Rev. C. Williams is a Con- 
gregationalist Minister at the East End. Of the nineteen Aldermen 
the ten following retire at the end of three years:—The Earl of 
Meath, Messrs. Barker, Tayler, Grosvenor, Morley, Gibb, Spicer, 
Beaufoy, Williams, and Miss Cons. 


Our portraits are from photographs as follows :—Rt. Hon. the Earl of Meath, Lord 
Hobhouse, and Mr. Harrison, by Fradelle and Young, 246, Regent Street, W.? 
Messrs. Routledge and Debenham, by Fall, 10, Wellington ‘Terrace Bayswate™ 
Road, W.; Mr. G. W. Russel!, by Dene and Ball, 12, Baker Street, WwW. ; Sic T. H- 
Farrer, by Lombardi, 13, Pall Mall East. S.W.; Mr. Barker, by Vandyk, 125, 
Gloucester Gate, S.W.; Mr. Tayler and Miss Cons by Elliott and Fry, & Baker 
Street, W.;_Mr. T. Eccleston Gibb, by Russell, 49, Brecknock Road, N.; Mr. 
Morley, by Hughes and Mullins, Regina House, Ryde, I.W.; Hon. R. Grosvenor, 
by Bassano, 25, Old Bond Street, W.; Sir V. Kennett-Barrington by Maull and 
Fox, 1874, Piccadilly ; and Mr. Spicer, by the Stereoscopic Company, 51, Chea 
side. ‘The portraits of the Rey. C. F, Williams, Mr. Quintin Hogg, and Mr. 
Arnold are from unnamed photographs, 


Mr. J. FoGERTY has written better novels than “ Robert 
Leeman’s Daughters” (3 vols.: Bentley and Son)—notably, 
“Caterina” and “Countess Irene;” at any rate, the faults of 
construction noticeable in those have become more pronounced in 
their successor. The story rambles about much too widely among 
far too many characters, and the interest is chopped up into too 
many small pieces to be ever as strong as the plot, had it been a 
little more skilfully treated, would easily have allowed. Last im- 
pressions, however, are necessarily those which come uppermost ; 
and had it not been for Mr. Fogerty’s addition of a singularly 
clumsy last chapter to explain what became of everybody after- 
wards in what we suppose he would consider an “arch” style, no 
doubt the merits of his novel would have taken precedence of its 
shortcomings. That it might well have been made more interesting, 
considering the nature of the situation with which it deals, does not 
prevent it from being, as it stands, much more interesting than the 
average of fiction, and the various characters are remarkably well 
balanced and contrasted, considering how numerous they are. And 
if recollections of ancient romances induce stronger expectations of 
what ought to come, when one of two children is carried away 
alone in an open boat into the ocean, than such purely domestic 
history as Mr. Fogerty gives us, there is no difficulty in becomin 
reconciled to that slight touch of disappointment among the el 
from conventional characters, which he knows how to describe with 
phpaieng insight and truth to nature. We become interested in 
oa oe because we get to know them; and that is to say a 

“Ede ” (3 vols.: Remington and Co.) stands ith ; i 
the story of a particularly silly and Siteeine ul bes =" 
away from home because her father, a great banker, is too m ch 
absorbed in his business to amuse her, and because her aunt oa 
uncongenial soul, and is too much given to quoting Shakes cafe 
Ede finds employment at some porcelain works ; engages herent hs 
a young carpenter ; becomes reconciled to her father and the t 
—all three having discovered that they were really very fond alse 
nape! jilts the young carpenter, very heartlessly, for the head of 
La aah dee ine etic mi is left with the subtle, ineffable 

aternity, is decidedly feeble story i vehi 

AE ee shethes of the hamble eed 

odged while a factory-girl ; these i 
goed oe pein it iat Sh dey should mage foul thelr aoe 

wise conventional novel of strictl i 
Sally Bassett, and her father, and the unfor Se be coke 
Ree ie er, unlortunate litigant Keeble 
pathetic figure by lack of relcence—the paghes ee ee Telly 
on.” The anonymous author ought t ie 
tate g Oo make some mark in 
poe | working-class character from the humorous side of 

Caroline Fothergill’s “Diana Wentworth” (3 vols. 


‘ : Bl 
and Sons) so far resembles “ Ede” in being also the a 


young person who cannot get on at h i 
1 at home—home, in 
an represented by a mother. She, also, goes away Rie 3a 

n living, even as far as Poland; where she distinou 
pier ee 3 ere she distinguishes herself 

S unopened, with complicati i 
sort of common sense could h ' paper pelil te 
: a ave rendered possible, and b i 
into scrapes from which she is saved b iseviuisle pone teen 
} , the inevitable y. i 
engineer. But Caroline Fother ils j ie Badly cee 
: t Ca S Inventive facult Ti 
upon higher flights than tb § ; | [hae sae 
g hese. Returned to England, Di 
u nef aT : : 
et a walk with a young man—the villain of the seca tute 
cs her aie elec church, with a parson in it - insists on her 
é d 

fia eng ue Mere é pad an her refusal, goes away, leaving 

gt - tow she escapes, and how the g 
ea up, as inevitably as ever, we cannot uae 
worth while reading Caroline Fothergill’s novel iy lene The 

. e 


characters are without inter i 
cha a est; t. i 
friends witlouy cect ; the plot without motiye 3} and the 
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: A Summer Idyll,” by James Baker 
Pa gh Weiee Ty Ga), is a graceful little romance, which 


will be especially attractive is ae se ney Ta el 
“idyllic” portion 1s laid. I m 
eh es goo Y atrometne a manner, after the highly-superior and 
ae tourist style, to please all paw ete his ee 
i ine, i -sati b e principa 
is ly genuine, if too self-satisfied, i 1 
is are a ieenehitey 3 well told as it 1s worth telling. In his 


ae a ‘it b 

ins that he was unwittingly anticipated in it by 

Tog ies eat the similarity is important only for having 
. é t from the author of “ The 


i i d sensible permt t 
selene vee you on To onouih to disturb yourself con- 
ite ® ’yblance betwixt your story and one of 


i nce resem 
cerning the chate n; and do so a great deal more 


i h things must happe p at de 
often. Pe 4 we find out in our small circle of reading. These 
words are worth laying to heart for the small critics who are always 


at they call pligiarisms. ¢ 
er ores a Dutch ‘Country House,” by. Mrs. Arthur 
Traherne (1 vol.: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), is a eee ot 
form only ; in substance and purpose it is a very ae ° “i a 
the title professes. Its interest 1s purely domestic, an the ques rout 
of what we are going to have for dinner t »-day becomes as es 
a question as housewives find it in real life. The existence of i 
highest Dutch families,” according to Mrs. Traherne’s type, wi 
strike most of her readers as narrow and sordid in the worst way, 
that is to say, without a thought that there is anything better in 
life than thrift and self-suppression. A year of such life as she 
describes would either starve most foreigners or madden them. 
But Mrs. Traherne makes it agreeable to have gone through the 


experience—by deputy. 
——_—_—__»—_—_——_- 


BY THE CLIFFS 


To the lover of nature a seaside place without cliffs is shorn of half 
its attractions. The beach may be ever so fine and the scene charming, 
still it requires a good deal to compensate for the varied forms of 
bird-life that are generally to be found where the coast, like a 
mighty wall, rises out of the ocean, affording a shelter for many 
creatures that have little or no business with the interior. Human 
fisher-folk, as a rule, take little or slight interest in rural pursuits, 
and some bird-fishers are just as exclusive in their devotion to the 
sea. There is no reason among these why it should be otherwise, 
as they live wholly by their skill in fishing. They are independent 
of the land, therefore, except as an occasional resting-place, and at 
breeding time, when a desirable family residence becomes a matter 
of paramount importance. r ; 

For security, no less than for convenience, every suitable cliff on 
the coast at that season is sure to be densely populated. Each 
particular kind, according to its instinct, selects a spot which has 
probably risen into a colony, that perhaps outgrows itself, until 
numbers of the same family are glad to settle in any quiet nook. 
When space permits, however, the same species show a marked 
preference for the society of their own kin. This, oddly enough, 
sometimes applies more to many so-called non-gregarious birds 
than to some that are generally seen abroad in flocks—seagulls and 
starlings, for example, socialistic as they appear before the world, 
show themselves altogether selfish in private life, and, instead of 
favouring equality and fraternity, each couple strives to secure a 
good place for themselves regardless who their neighbours are, if 
they are only peaceable. This course has its advantages as well as 
its drawbacks, Were neighbours always polite and agreeable it 
would answer admirably, but sometimes they are otherwise. By 
living and acting together, a tribe might easily repel a foe powerful 
enough to work destruction among isolated couples and_ their 
families. Such a troublesome neighbour is the hawk to the dwellers 
in the cliffs. Year after year he builds his nest out of danger’s 
way, on some high projecting point, and keeps most other birds in 
terror, not only for themselves but especially for their helpless 
young. They may give him a wide berth with their nests, and this 
they never fail to do, but distance is no security against his visits. 

A cruise round the cliffs during August or September is a 
delightful experience. Should the water be smooth, the various 
forms of vegetation on the sea bottom would repay inspection. No 
one can form any true conception of seaweeds who has not seen 
them as they grow submerged in clear water. Masses of the richest 
olive change from shade to shade as they move this way and that, 
while the clusters of the different varieties, bending as if fanned by 
a gentle breeze, suggest a submarine garden of unequalled beauty. 
There is not the faintest indication of the mighty storms that sweep 
over them to plunge wildly up the side of the rock, when the sea- 
gulls near its crest are at wheeling exercise, in preparation for their 
migratory flight. The grey-coloured are this year’s birds, those 
snow-white breasted companions having seen more summers than 
one. Although a few remain all the year round, the greater number 
leave in autumn. Before taking their departure, they congregate 
on the shore in large hordes, as if in consultation over the details of 
their outward journey. 

The blue-rock pigeon, though essentially a land bird, makes its 
home nearer the water than any of its aquatic feathered friends. But 
look along the cliff: there is not a pigeon visible, and you may well 
ask where they are to be found. So just watch the first stray bird, 
and their rendezvous will berevealed. Of course, it flies into a low 
cave, where the sea, even on the calmest day, washes with a noise 
that resembles distant thunder. The marvel is that so shy a 
creature ever mastered enough courage to enter. 

Bide the rapt of the cave, and make some noise, and perhaps 

r two may fly out. Then you fancy that none remain ; but, if 
you had a gun, and fired, probably the report woul | bring a shower 
of pigeons, and with such swiftness that only a good shot would have 
a ae pinata their number. ‘ 

all the dwellers in the cliff, perhaps the diving tri 
most interesting. Although seagulls ements iin Mice heute 
under water, they can scarcely be classed as divers, as they would 
soon starve if they depended on catching fish alive. They some 
times take small trout in shallow streams ; but, on the sea, merely 
swim about ready to pick up any food coming to the surface. When 
pms are fouly settled by science, the seagull may have ‘much to 
per tna A eae of some of our fayourite food-fishes has been 
at Voce o float. In the meantime, fishermen may tolerate 
ace a ee hey ate often indebted for giving them 
wildest ecstasy over the mh by esi. es ae 
eee ee diver tribes pursue their prey under water, and 
eee ae More than a match for the fishes in the fishes’ 
jeslons . * ey batch ,Chormous quantities-—enough to arouse the 
alee pe ek a Ms it not that the supply is so ample. Still, to 
foes a pain Gene go and come in numbers almost like bees 
aac fel d r ession made is that they must get through as 
eee Ol eee a small town at least. You see them 
such a height that they ito ao vied in ee ee ees 
you, with the utmost disdain wn on the world, as represented by 
Whee a else kee hve the gulls sometimes rob them. 
iueliatnariog of 3h awkwardly big to be swallowed without 

1 they swoop down upon him in dozens. F hil 

he eludes them by disappearing from ti ah ha 

She secenen gz ime to time under water, 

ner reappears than they are upon him agai d thi 
goes on until he has either gorged a phe anes a 
ged the prize or sees it borne aloft, 


where the fight that follows is |; i i 
bill before itis ultimately bolted °2” Ue S82 Passing from bill to 
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cipitated thedownfall of the throne, arose in the “ Deficits ” of the 

Revenue. From the commencement of Louis’s reign in 1774 suc- 
cessive Controller-Generals vainly grappled with the involved finan- 
cial problem. The people were regarded as ‘‘ beasts of burden to raise 
taxes,” while, as privileged classes under a feudal system, the 
nobility and clergy strenuously resisted all attempts at assessments 
which affected themselves. Says Carlyle, “that is the only history 
of the period.” The capable Turgot proposed free trade in corn, 
and would tax the privileged classes like the other ranks ; he was 
dismissed. Necker experienced the same difficulties, published his 
«“ Compte Rendu”—the account as it stood between himself and 
the nobles and clergy—and was driven from office. After one or 


Tee TROUBLES OF LOUIS XVI. and those which pre- 


“Le DEFECT 


“transient Controllers,” who could do nothing, 
To him the King insisted 


two intermediate 
came the dexterous specious Calonne. 
“J will have neither borrowings nor imposts.” Calonne temporised 
and financed extensively, mainly by loans; these exhausted, the 
“Convocation of Notables” was summoned at the Controller's 
suggestion, to sanction his new plans of taxation, which again invaded 
the privileged orders, and Calonne was by the “ Notables ” dismissed 
and exiled. Cardinal Loménie de Beienne succeeded him ; 
struggled with the Parliament, which refused to register his 
Gscal edicts. Brienne then attempted a “plenary Court” as a 
substitute. This was abortive. Untaught by the sinister experiences 
ofour Charles J., Brienne, having exiled the Parliament from Paris, 
essayed to govern—that is, “raise supplies ’—by “ Royal Edict” 
alone. 

Finding financial resources at an end, an assembly of the States- 
General, six months hence, was promisel as a last resource—a 
desperate concession. Meanwhile, the coffers being exhausted, it 
was proclaimed that “ Treasury ptyments be henceforth three fifths 
in cash, two-fifths in paper,” the Treasury otherwise insolvent. 


SCENE in the GARDEN of the TITUILLERIES, 
12% of July 1789. 


Loménie was dismissed; and Necker, the spurious “ Saviour of 
France,” was recalled from Switzerland. The Treasury was empty, 
and nothing remained but the temporary resource of more loans, 
and trusting to the “Three Estates of the Realm ;” these, when 
called, would not be dismissed, finally resolving themselves into a 
“National Assembly,” sworn to give a Constitution to France 
before they dissolved. The English satirical version of ‘The 
Deficit” is a plain statement of the situation, The Treasury and its 
coffers are empty. Louis XVI., addressing Necker, declares “the 
funds are no longer there.” Necker responds, “ Nevertheless, I 
left them.” The true solution is seen in the Faux Juyans—the 
noblesse and clergy taking flight with the gold. A grand seigneur, 
with a “ veguéte” to the King in his pocket, declares he “has the 
funds ;” and the cleric replies, “I have the rest.” 

Before the popular cause gained the ascendancy, the Court made 
endless efforts to overwhelm the people, and, as events proved, only 
succeeded in destroying the Throne. At Versailles the Assembly, 
which had so far conquered the aristocratic opposition, found them- 
selyes menaced in a vast camp ; troops were concentrated around 
Faris to crush the insurrection, and about the Court at Versail'es 
were fifty thousand soldiers, chiefly foreign regiments, who, for the 
most part, it was hoped, would without reflection butcher the people 
at the orders of the Court party. The Guards had already wavered 
in their allegiance to the Throne, and finally threw in their lot with 
the populace their brethren, were renamed “ National Guards,” 
and commenced by faithfully discharging their new duties. Main- 


OF JHE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


il. THE FALL OF THE BASTILLE, 1789. 


taining their own discipline, they suppressed disorder in t i 

and formed a military patrol wlecl eneared the Sun ay 
Paris, and disconcerted the wilder elements of the mob, who looked 
for their advantage to rapine and plunder. At this juncture 
the Court party exploded what was prepared as a Coup d’Etat 


The Parliament was to be : 
ee ee crushed, the. Assembly sent away by 


sisting, otherwise by force ; 
Necker, the whilom “ hope 
of France” and so-called 
“People’s Minister,” had 
been ordered off in secret, 
exiled to Brussels.‘ War 
god” Marquis Broglie, 
Aristocrat Bréteuil, Baron 
Besenval, commandant of 
the troops of Paris, Fou- 
lon, the amidamné of the 
Court, who had said 
“The starving people 
might eat grass,’ and Ber- 
thier, his son-in-law, 
“ forestaller of corn” and 
“contriver of camps 
against the people,” were 
installed as new Ministers. 
While this was transacting 
at Versailles, even Marat, 
the “revolutionary fiend,” 
was passionately implorin 
the faked” peor A 
Paris, in his Avs au Peuple, 
to, above all things, abstain 
from violence. Mean- 
while huge placards, De 
par le Roi, invited “ peace- 
able citizens to remain 
within doors, to feel no 
alarm, to gather in no 
crowds.” This was on 
the morning of the 12th of 
July ; the reason was soon 
clear ; before the rumours 
of the Comp d’£tat 
reached the capital, the 
city washemmed in with 
armed hosts and_artil- 
lery, dragoons and 
hussars (mostly:German), dashing down to the Place Louis Quinze, 
with them, merciful Besenval, who happily did nothing; Swiss 
Guards and Artillery in the Champs Elysdes; Paris surrounded 
from the Pont de Sevres to Vincennes, from St. Denis to the 
Champ de Mars. Then arrives the news of treason, Necker’s 
dismissal,and the people are faced with the downfall of all their 
hopes of deliverance ; for at this crisis, it seems, even in Paris, that 
the Court faction, enjoying their triumph at Versailles, have 
won the day. It is the supreme hour, and patriotic fervour is 
equal to the occasion. “The news of the conspiracy against liberty 
burst upon the Palais Royal, itself the cradle of the other 
conspiracy for liberty, whence sprung the French Revolution. 
Camille Desmoulins is there, direct from the scene of the counter- 
revolution ; let us take his own words : —‘'It is half-past two, I 
have been sounding the people; my indignation against the 
tyrants of my country is turned to despair.” He addressed himself to 
to those about him, enthusiastic young men like himself, “ Gentle- 
men, behold the auspicious commencement of a civic assembly, let one 
of us devote himself and harangue the people from a table.” 
‘Do you mount it.’ I consented. I was immediately carried 
to a table. Scarcely had I ascended it, when an immense 
crowd gathered round me, listening to my words. I shall never 
forget them. ‘Citizens,’ said], ‘we have not a moment to lose. I 
come from Versailles. Necker is dismissed. This is the signal of 
another Saint Bartholomew to true patriots. This evening the 
Swiss and German troops will march from the Champ de Mars to cut 
our throats. We have now but one resource: let us fly to arms, and 
take a cockade to distinguish us.’ Tears were in my eyes, and I 
spoke with an emphasis I shall never recover, with an action which 
cannot be described. My motion was universally applauded. 
‘What colours do you wish?’ cried one. ‘Choose: will you have 
green, the colour of Hope ; or the blue of Cincinnatus, the colour of 
‘American liberty and democracy?’ A thousand voices shouted, 
‘Green, the colour of Hope!’ Again exclaimed, ‘ My friends, the 
signal is given. Behold the spies and satellites of the Court, who 
stareme inthe face. I willnot fall alive into theirhands!’ Then, draw- 
ing two pistols from my pocket, I said, ‘ Let all citizens follow my 
example!’ I descended, stifled with embraces. Some pressed me to 
their hearts, whilst others bathed me with their tears. A citizen of 
Toulouse, fearing for my life, would not leave me. 


They brought me a 


THE BASTILLE TAKEN BY THE PEOPLE OF PARIS, JULY 14, 1789 


green ribbon, I first mounted it in my own hat, and then distriluted 
cockades to the multitude.” The people were awakened, and began 
to demonstrate their indignation at the outrige done to the popular 
cause by the exile of their Ministers, inimical to the boun less 
greed of courtiers, which had already ruined the monarchy. The 
wax bust of Necker is at Curtius's waxworks, thither fetch it—the 


CAMILLE DESMOULINS RALLYING THE PEOPLE FROM THE CAFE DE FOY, IN THE PALAIS 
ROYAL, JULY 12, 1789 


wax bust of Orleans also ; let these effigizs, crowned with flowers and 
draped, as in funeral cortege, with crape, be borne by p aceful 
National Guards in mourning procession; the people following 
after the manner of those in deep despair. The Bust procession, 
followed by an increasing multitule, finally reaches the Place 
Louis Quinze, possibly to test the temper of the foreign mercenaries 
there picketed; Prince de Lambesc, with his Royal Allemands, 
leaves little doubt on this point; the busts and their bearers are 
cut at with sabres, the busts fall: and those who bore them ; 
one, a Garde Frangaise, unarmed, is lying in his blood, is borne 


~ dead and gory to his barracks, where are his comrades under arms 


and eager for revenge on his murderers. 

Prince de Lambesc, with his Royal Allemands, unlike the reflec- 
tive Baron Besenval, Commandant of Paris, who knows the temper 
of his troops, is flushed with this demonstration, and becoming 
anxious for warlike distinction, he dashes into the Tuileries Gardens, 
where is the Sunday crowd, his cavalry’s swords, blood-bespattered, 
shall strike terror to the cause; there he overturns an old school- 
master ; the populace, amongst them the processionists lately driven 
from the streets, raise barricades of chairs, receive his charge with 
flights of bottles and glasses, and cries of “To Arms!” Now is 
Paris roused, and Fury awakened; Lambesc may order off his 
troops ; in the Chauss¢e d’Antin the vengeful Gardes Frangaises, 
from their barracks, pour into the Royal Allemands.a volley which 
wounds and slays. So Lambesc rides out of Paris, and no more 
troubles the history of the Revolution, betaking himself for safety 
over the frontier; the chariots with his effects being stopped at the 
barrier, The cry is “To arms!” and the people are seeking 
weapons; a patriotic army is enrolled, armourers’ shops are 
broken open, the Garde Meuble is ransacked, pikes are fabricated 
—fifty thousand in a day and a half—finally twenty-eight thousand 
stand of muskets are dicovered hidden away at the Invalides ; 
Besenval is there, but his troops are melting away, those left have 
no humour to fire on their countrymen, and the commandant gives 
no order, The nation’s guards have arms and cannon. Hostile, 
frowning, the landmark of terror and oppression, stands the Bastille, 
a fortress the Court considered impregnable, commanding the city ; 
among the citizens, with one impulse, it is settled, “ the Bastille 
must fall,” and myriads rush off to the formidable task of capturing 
this dreaded stronghold of feudal tyranny. Jj. G. 
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FEMALE CO 


DRAWN BY PAUL RENOUARD. 


WRITTEN BY F. W. ROBINS 


And it may be as well to assert again that generally 
speaking the conduct of the female prisoner is In- 
finitely better, on the whole, than it was ten years ago, 
and that the “ breakings-out” are now the exception to 
the rule. Possibly there are not so many temptations 
to insubordination, or opportunities, as there were in 
the early days. For instance, it was customary in old 
prison times for the female convict to keep her broom 
in her cell, but this practice has been given up of 
late years. A woman, it was considered, might do much 
mischief with the broom if roused to action, and it was 
too handy a weapon of defence when the male officers 
were sent for to convey her in her wild fits to the 
punishment cells, or the old objectionable “dark. 
‘The authorities changed all that, and the broom 
had to be put outside the door by the prisoner 
before she was locked up for the night. I believe it 
was in the days of the Female Convict Prison at Park- 
hurst that a cat attached to the establishment secured 
notoriety for itself by regularly going the rounds with 
the matron whose duty it was to make sure that these 
brooms were all put outside before, as was then the 
rule, she closed and locked the prisoner in, The pri- 
soners shut their own doors at Wormwood Scrubbs 
now, it will be remembered, and pull the indicator 
bell to denote the fact—a considerable improvement 
on manners and customs elsewhere. The cat was 
certainly as well up in the prison regulations as 
the officer in charge, and would immediately sit down 
before any cell-door where the broom had not been put 
out for the night, thus signifying by its sudden full- 
stop that there wasa little mistake that required seeing 
into and rectifying on the spot. 

In the punishment-cells our artist has depicted a 
woman under punishment—-a refractory, an incorri- 
gible, The punishment ward consists of a series of 
cells devoid of some little advantages which the 
ordinary cell possesses, and at the extremity of the 
ward is a “solitary,” fitted up for any prisoner who 
should be particularly violent, and disposed to do her- 
self an injury by pitching herself against the walls or 
floor. The place is lined completely with coir matting, 
and here in this ugly padded chamber the woman 
can do pretty well as she likes, and without much 
hurt or harm to herself. In one instance at Millbank 
even this precaution was rendered nugatory, a powerful 


CONVICTS AT WORK IN THE LAUNDRY 
a BE QUITE EXACT IN OUR FIGURES—that is, up 


to date in the reports—it is highly satisfactory to state that 

the number of female prisoners within the last ten years 
has fallen from 1,233 to 488. This, we presume, includes the Fulham 
Refuge, a small prison for extra-good-conduct women, which has 
done much good in its day, from which has dated many a rescue, 
many a better life, but which has now to be closed, by order, there 
being plenty of room for female convicts elsewhere. As a slight 
set-off against these welcome statistics, it is necessary to add that 
the number of fresh sentences in 1888 was 77, in comparison with 
62 fresh sentences in 1886—not a great difference, nor standing 
even in evidence that the tide has turned the other way now. 
It is a question of fresh sentences only—the figures in the ag- 
gregate speaking eloquently as to the diminution of crime through- 
out England and Wales. 


prisoner, one Maria Copes, succeeding in tearing down 
the whole of the stuffing in the course of the night, 
and being discovered triumphantly seated in the midst of the ruin 
she had made the next time the ward officer looked in upon her. 
This feat has never been attempted successfully at Woking or else- 
where. There is another cell not very frequently used, which stands 
apart from the wards, and has a little airing-yard of its own in front 
of it. A door from one of the wards leads into the airing-yard, and 
beyond is the big ‘solitary ”"—very bare, very lonesome, altogether 
an uncomfortable, spacious cell, with something uncanny in its 
general aspect. Here is stowed away the female convict who will 
not keep quiet—whose ravings, or whose ribald songs, or whose 
profane and violent language would keep a whole ward restless 
were she in the ordinary cells set apart for punishment. Into this 
desolate apartment—for it is a stone room rather than a cell—the 
noisy and violent refractory is bundled, under certain circum- 
stances, and left to her own resources in a place where her screams 
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NVICT LIFE AT WOKING—PART II. 


ON, AUTHOR OF «“ GRANDMOTHER'S Money,” &c. 


and caths can in no wise affect her contemporaries. She has it all 
to herself; there is no one to hear her save the matron Sie 

regular intervals looks her up and makes sure that she is all oe 
and doing about as well as can naturally be expected of a lady with 
a high pressure of steam on, which she is determined to work 
off before settling down and expressing, in due course, her co 

trition for her exceedingly bad behaviour. a 

A woman named Rhoda Powell has been in her time one of th 
troublesome class of prisoners at Woking—many stories are rife 
concerning her. She was a woman very quick to take offence, One 
day, when she had asked to see the Director, or had been forced b 

revious behaviour to confront him for some serious breach i 
the rules, she was suddenly surprised by the Director stopping herin 
the midst of her long and rambling statement to inquire. if sh 
could not continue her remarks without scratching herself is 
vigorously. 

“ What ?” ejaculated Rhoda. “ What's that you say?” 

“What are you scratching at?’ asked the curious Director, 

That was enough for the outraged feelings of Rhoda Powell 
She went back to her cell to brood upon the insult she had received, 

“He a gentleman—oh, yes—very much so. ‘What are you 
scratching at,’ indeed? A pretty thing to ask a lady!” Rhoda was 
heard to mutter from time to time the day after the interview. 

In the night-time Rhoda indulged in a break-out—a grand and 
general smash of everything that was smashable, accompanying her 
violence by a series of blood-curdling shrieks. i 

The matron on duty—a young woman new to the service, and 
very much surprised and alarmed—ran to her cell at once. 

_ What is it, Powell ?” 

“ What are you scratching at?” shouted Powell back, “ that's just 
what I want to know. What are you scratching at?” 

There is a considerable thought as to dress in this prison, and as 
befits a lady’s establishment. Each class has a different style of 
costume—which is very necessary even for purposes of identification 
—and there are five classes in all at Woking Prison. There is the 
probation class, in which women for the first nine months wear a 
lilac cotton skirt in summer, with a blouse bodice, a square of serge 
for the shoulders, a checked blue and white apron, small white linen 
cap with goffered border, and a plain, untrimmed coarse white straw 
bonnet of what is termed the “ cottage shape,” and a very hideous 
shape, to our masculine mind, it appears to be. On Sundays white 
aprons and neckerchiefs are worn. In winter the lilac dress is 
replaced by a thick blue serge, with a neckerchief of the same 
material, and a thick fawn-coloured circular cape is also allowed for 
the shoulders. 

In the second nine months the prisoner is a woman of the third 


class, and wears in summer a plain blue cotton skirt with stripes, 


and a square of brown serge for the shoulders. The bonnet and 
linen cap remain the same in style, or distinguished, as it may be, for 
want of style, and white aprons and neckerchiefs again smarten up 
the prisoners on the Sabbath. In winter the third-class women 
wear brown serge dresses and fawn-coloured capes. In the third nine 
months a female convict becomes a woman of the second class, 
and is allowed the distinction of wearing a full blue cotton 
skirt with white spots, a blouse-bodice of the same material, anda 
square of green serge for the shoulders. In winter she wears a 
thick green serge gown, the other details of dress being the same 
as in the preceding class. In the fourth period of nine months she 
becomes a woman of the first clas3, with little, if any distinction from 
the second, and this remains till she is within nine months of the 
expiration of the sentence, when—happy time for the female convict, 
with liberty so close at hand again !—she is dubbed a woman of the 
Special Class, and is envied very much by those of her sister- 
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tin‘ottiinatés Who Have long years before them of this ser 
penal servitude. At this time the Special Class woman 1s vlaee 
a Princess” robe of dark grey striped flannel, a cap of ae “ 
muslin, with goffered border and broad muslin strings, the rigs : ) 
dress being the same as in the other classes. All these little a Moe 
tages and signs of progress are dependent, of course, upon the lee 
conduct of the prisoners, who are very proud of distingul= ing 
marks and higher grades of service, and do their best, as a rule, to 
secure them. F 

Amongst the different kinds of work that have been essayed at 
Woking Prison, that of mosaic work has been the most ambitious. 
The experiment has been given up, lately as a failure, but it was 
interesting work to those who were intelligent enough to follow the 
instructions of a teacher who had been especially engaged for the 
purpose. It was found that only a few of the prisoners could 
acquire a requisite degree of proficiency, and as the sentences 
expired it was difficult to replace the skilled workwomen, and so 
labour at times was at a standstill. . : 

But there are admirable specimens of this work to be seen in the 
prison, and if we recollect aright the elegant floor of the extensive 
chapel at Wormwood Scrubs, now 1 rapid course of completion, 
is the production of the late mosaic workers at Woking. Another 
difficulty also presented itself to the official mind, and a serious 
difficulty it became. It was found that a woman who had been 
taught this trade had no opportunity, or scarcely any opportunity, 
of earning a livelihood afterwards in the world, mosaic workers 
being few, and old, regular hands preferred. ’ : 

One variation of prison work was for a while carried out at 
the shrewd suggestion of the present Governor, that of asphalting 
the various airing-grounds under a trained instruc-or. The women 
took readily to this novelty—it was life in the open, too—and the 
gravel-walks and loose stones of the various yards had been a little 
trying to tender feet. The result is a complete success ; the visitor 
finds every open space well asphalted in Woking Prison now. 

The twine-making is an animated and interesting scene the 
process has not been in use very long, but the result is perfectly 
satisfactory. The women like the employment—they are to an 
extent in association, although there is no conversation allowed 
during working hours if it can be prevented—and they are of the 
better class of prisoners. The string is well made, and enormous 
quantities are taken by the Post Office and other Government 
offices. Indeed, the supply is not equal to the demand. ‘The 
process is carried on in a large room, plenty of space being 
required for this particular class of prison labour. : 

At certain periods the stronger portion of the female convicts are 
exercised at the fire-engine, which is worked with considerable 
skill an | vigour. It is always a busy and odd scene to witness, 
and M. Renouard has given a very vigorous picture of it in the 
present pages. A few years ago there was no end to the pumping 
manceuvres of the Woking women, the water-supply of the prison 
being obtained from a deep well beyond the walls, at the bottom of 
what is still termed “Pump House Hill.” The women, under the 
superintendence of their officers, left the prison in gangs at stated 
hours, and took it in turns, of a few minutes each, to pump up 
all the water required by the great prison. This practice has been 
wholly done away with, the water having been declared by analysts 
to be a trifle too ferruginous, and the water is now laid on from 
the Clandon works, at some little distance away, at the moderate 
scale of tenpence per thousand gallons. The quality of the cocoa 
and tea has greatly improved since this fresh supply of water, and 
much that was considered indifferent in the stores has been since 
traced to the iron in the water Pump-House Hill way. 

A great deal of hot water is used in heating the prison, it may 
be added, from a circulating boiler, and the temperature is well 
kept up throughout. There are only open fires, so far as we can 
recollect, in the infirmary quarters. And yet some of the rooms 
take a deal of warming, the association-room, for instance, being 
ninety-eight feet in length, with a breadth of twenty-two feet six. 
The penal-ward prisoners are equally well cared for as regards 
warmth, and, indeed, everything that can tend to the health of the 
convicts, without in any way suggesting “ease and elegance,” is a 
matter for the most careful consideration. One is inclined to wish 
that as much attention was devoted to our workhouses, which will 
not always bear favourable comparison with the Government 
prisons, and this may be said to our grave national discredit. “The 
poor we have always with us,” and we must not show too much 
consideration for them, is about the sum total of general instruc- 
tions given to relieving officers and workhouse officials. The public 
is more curious concerning its prisoners than its paupers—it is to be 
hoped the County Council will change all this in good time. It is 
a painful fact that the ordinary female convict considers herself 
above the woman in the Union. “Look at these shawls,” was said 
once by an indignant prisoner upon a new style of shawl being 
introduced into the service, “do they take us for those poor work- 
house wretches, I should like to know!” Prison may even have its 
comforts for some of these misguided victims, for they return again 
and again to its shelter or its shadow, and there are times when a 
decided reluctance to quit the premises has been evinced—generally 
by the elder prisoners—the poor prisoners who are past work and 
have nowhere to go, who do not, in the darkness lying ahead of 
them, quite see which is the way. A story is told, we are not quite 
sure that it is of this prison, of an old woman who, some years 
since, begged very hard to remain in penal servitude; she had 
served out her time, but she was very comfortable and would rather 
not change her mode of life, if the superintendent did not object. 
She had no funds, she had no means of subsistence, she did not 
know what was to become of her at all, and if she might be 
allowed to remain over her time, she should be exceedingly obliged 
to everybody. Her gratuity money—amounting only to fifteen 
shillings—she respectfully declined to receive, after the offer of a 
longer stay had been declined, and she stoutly refused to dress her- 
self in ordinary apparel prior to being seen off the premises. She 
was removed almost by force, and taken away to her own country- 
quarters, where she was presented, not quite as ‘a boon and a 
blessing,” to the parochial authorities, who declined, very firmly, 
to have anything to do with her. She was left, it is said, on the 
steps of the workhouse, for the parish to make the best of the case that 
it could, but the old woman shortly took the matter into her own 
hands by deliberately committing a theft of some oranges from a 
shop door, and thus summarily settling the question, by the simple 
expedient of a fresh offence. 

Such an instance of love of prison, or force of habit, has, we are 
told its parallel case in the old Millbank days, when a male prisoner 
on the day of his release deliberately tore up two suits of clothes 
provided for him, and was found sitting stark naked, with a little 
black bag—made from his neckerchief, and containing his gratuity- 
money—suspended round hisneck. He refused to leave the prison 
and was eventually dressed by force and hustled from the gates into 
the presence of the first policeman outside, who was instructed to 
keep an eye upon him. Whether this gentleman ‘returned to penal 
servitude or not, we have had no means of ascertaining. 

Prison is not always a deterrent to the old penal servitude hand 
or the faces of the past offenders would not crop up so frequentl ; 
“We shall see them again, most of them,” was a Wort 
Scrubs warder’s prophecy to us; but as the old faces die out 
by degrees, the new ones do not come in the same propor- 
tion, and there are signs of better times all round. The female 
prisoner has always been the hardest to train, or to control, but 
there is fifty per cent. less of female convicts now, thank Heaven ! 
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i r t, moral and } 3 
and the improvement, ¢ female prison at Woking will 


ubtful point whether this extensiv 
& cheap required—whether it will not go the way of te 
department across the road, and become one of the prison oe 
past. Military authorities, it is rumoured, have their eyes rt ee 
site, and there will be room for all the female convicts a 
wood Scrubs when the new block is completed there. Aasieiaciae 

Woking will not have had a long existence as a penal s¢ t = - 
should this change occur, but it has had a gales one fC) - 
notwithstanding, and has held in confinement many ee 
infamous, criminals. The stories of its prison-house are many ne 
space forbids our further reference to them. The Brera 2 
always been well maintained, and the prison 1s 2 model of care a! 
cleanliness throughout. Order is heaven’s first law here. ‘ca 

As regards the discipline in this Female Prison, one is reminde 
of Mary Carpenter's words as to the management o 


f our convicts. 
Under the vigorous régime of Dr. Clark, and the careful super- 
vision of Miss Hutchinson, 


the Deputy Superintendent, there 
appears to be carried out in its entirety here that wise, ee 
cipline “which is too strong to tempt to infringements 0 f $ 
regulations, and too benevolent in the spirit of its administra se 
to provoke antagonism.” This, Mary Carpenter says, = pee 
to any improvement, and to the simple establishment of a spiri . 
obedience,” and in the Female Convict Prison at Woking surely 
the improvements are many since the old Millbank and ae 
times, and that “ the spirit of obedience ” is manifest in the mi - o 
these prisoners of the latter days one reads by the signs of brighter 
faces at their work, and by the doors, open wide, of the empty 
unishment-cells. ; 
The visitors’ book contains some celebrated names of philan- 
thropists and philosophers—men and women of words and of deeds, 
wise heads and crowned heads. One name—a woman 's—boldly 
and clearly written in the book, tells of life’s vicissitudes, and of the 
changes that may come to each of us in turn—* Eugenie,” once 
Empress of the French. We inscribe our name, with that diffidence 
which is natural to us, in this imposing book of visitors, and then 
take our leave of the courteous Governor, who has been our guide, 
philosopher, and friend through the tortuous mazes of this penal 
settlement. Worthy Mr. Ledger—warder of long and faithful 
service here—sees us out of the front gate with a cheery “ good 
afternoon ;” the “’bus that passes the shop” rattles up to the prison 
quarters with the conductor blowing his horn with unseasonable 
hilarity, we are packed in its cupboard-like interior with some 
difficulty, and are borne and bumped away to Woking Railway 
Station in company with a small family of noisy and laughing 
children and two master market-gardeners who have been buying 
thododendrons at the great nurseries further on, and are eloquent 
as to the quality of their “stuff.” We feel out of prison ourselves 
at last, and part and parcel of the busy world again. 
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POACHING IN SCOTLAND 


By reason of the wildness and inaccessibility of large tracts of 
the country, Scotland has long been held to be the paradise not only 
of the sportsman legitimately venturing after “fin, feather, and fur,” 
but also of his much too numerous and ubiquitous enemy, the 
poacher. Since the days of Rob Koy, at all events, this has held 
good with regard to the abundant opportunities afforded for the 
killing, legally or illegally, of all kinds of game, whether in moor 
or forest, in loch or river. Yet, notwithstanding the passing of Acts 
of Parliament to check, if not remove, the evil, it is doubtful if 
ever there were as many poachers in Scotland as at the present 
time. Indeed, it would appear that the more restrictive the 
measures adopted against poaching, and the more severe the 
penalties imposed on offenders, the stronger and the more general 
the desire, among a certain class, to disregard and break the 
law. As a matter of fact, offences against the Game Trespass 
Acts are numerous as ever; and although this may be partly 
owing to increased watchfulness and activity on the part of those 
whose business it is to check the evil and obtain convictions, 
it is nevertheless believed that for every single legitimate sportsman 
making Scotiand his happy hunting-ground, there are at least a 
dozen poachers competing with him secretly in despoiling the rivers 
of their fish and the moors of their game. This proportion may 
seem an unusually high one, but it is firmly believed not to be over- 
stated. For it is well known that for every poacher caught red- 
handed there are a score who escape with-their spoil scot-free, either 
because their wariness and cunning are more than a match for that 
of the constables or keepers, or because of the fact—only too highly 
appreciated by them—that there are neither bailiffs or ghillies for 
miles round about, so wild and inhospitable are some regions of the 
country. But especially true is this estimate with regard to salmon 
poaching, which, in the nature of things, is most difficult to put 
down on many well-known Scottish rivers where the noble fish 
abounds. ‘Iwo or three adepts at ‘‘ burning the water,” as it is 
termed (a set or gang of salmon poachers is usually made up of 
three, or at most four, individuals), will, in an hour or two on an 
occasional dark night during the spawning season, kill as many fish 
as half-a-dozen expert anglers could kill, by means of honest tackle, 
in a season from April to October. A night’s work of such a gang 
will often amount, if nets, for instance, are the deadly engines em- 
ployed, to forty or fifty fish, averaging 2olbs. a piece. It is not 
difficult, therefore, to form an idea of the great loss of genuine 
sport to the sportsman when that sort of work continues for many 
nights during that prolonged season when, in the expressive parlance 
of the poacher, the fish are ‘‘up”—that is, on the spawning ground 
and therefore very much at his mercy. ; 

With regard to ground poaching, the matter is somewhat different. 
Very few poachers—men, that is to say, with the true poacher’s 
instincts—will expose themselves more than they can help to the 
hazards of shooting or snaring game by day, when, by night ex- 
ploiting, they may more readily escape detection, although their 
outing then is attended by fewer chances of success in securing the 
game. These men are generally the most daring and troublesome 
to the keepers, whose movements they sometimes dog with a rare 
and, oftentimes, unrequited persistency worthy of an energy that 
might be better employed. Of course, the opportunity of the 
poacher a-field is only when the gamekeeper is ‘‘ at home,” and the 
writer has known of keepers having been so closely ‘‘shadowed ” by 
those interested in their movements that, had it been in any way neces- 
sary to record the same, a minutely detailed account of any given 
day’s work done by these useful, and often sorely-tried, servants could 
have been supplied in perfect accordance with the facts. The class 
oi men, mvreover, who are ground-gamers, or ‘‘ grounders,” as 
they are termed, are, as a rule, of a very different character ‘from 
those who, purely and simply, have an inherent weakness for takin 
fish, in and out of season, rather by ‘‘crook” than by ‘‘ hook.” . 

Many of the latter are otherwise law-respecting individuals who 
take-to such exciting and hazardous water-side exploitsas are incident 
to salmon-poaching, more, perhaps, because of the kind of sport to 
be had than for the value of the fish. But there are, too nota few 
salmon-poachers who run all the risks of an illegal traffic in fish 
to make it a paying concern if they can obtain, as pretty often 
they do, a ready market for their plunder. The former therefore. 
may be said to poach for the love of sport——the latter for its 
reward. Both, however, are quite a different class of men from the 
other class referred to. The mining, mechanic, and labourin 
classes contribute very considerably to the ground-poaching ftentty: 
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as many convictions bear witness 5 while it is chiefly among the 
agricultural classes that the most inveterate salmon-poachers are to 
be found. Whatever the predisposing cause In either case—whether 
it be from sheer necessity, or impelled by the desire to kill something 
game—the above-indicated_ divisions of poachers in Scotland has 
long been recognised as strictly orthodox, and has, indeed, for many 
years past formed a chief feature in the official returns on the 
subject. tye. eo 
Of the thirty-two counties in Scotland, five show a clean bill in the 
matter of no convictions for either day or night poaching. These are 
Clackmannan, Cromarty, Kirkcudbright, Nairn, and Stirling. It is 
very surprising, indeed, that the last-named county, at all events, 
should be so exempt from the evil, seeing that it is traversed by one of 
the best salmon rivers in Scotland—the Forth. True, that river is, we 
believe, exceptionally well-watched and protected from the poacher’s 
net and “ leister,” and the fact that there was no conviction last year 
speaks well for those who watch the river and its valuable stores, 
But it does not follow that salmon-poaching is unknown in that 
county, though the evidence undoubtedly points to the fact that there 
is as little of it carried on in Stirlingshire as in any other shire in 
Scotland. iy 
It may at first sight seem remarkable that so few convictions for 
aching are recorded in such a large and scattered a county as that 
of Argyll. But then it must be remembered that nowhzre else 
is the game better and more zealously watched than that abounding 
in the vast preserves of Argyleshire. The same remark also 
applies to the counties of Inverness, Aberdeen, and Sutherland, 
where convictions at least for either day or night poaching are 
remarkably few, considering the temptations which the widely- 
scattered and widely-situated game tracts of these counties presents 
to the poacher. But, as we said at the first, for every poacher con- 
victed there is a very large number wh» are never detecied ; cunning, 
daring men—the terror of the keepers and the deadliest enemies to 
the game. In spite of the utmost vigilance, many hundred pounds’ 
worth of game find their way to the poacher’s pot every year ; 
and so well-assured are some proprietors of this that they have been 
known to offer large bribes, in the shape of wages, to men who 
are reputed poachers to enter their service as keepers, on the prin- 
ciple evidently that, as it takes a thief to catch a thief, it needs a 
poacher to capture his fellow. A. 
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THE MONKS OF CRETE 


THERE is little or no fostering of the intellect in a Cretan 
monastery. No unpleasant examinations have to be passed 
periodically in order to proceed from grade to grade in the con- 
ventual hierarchy. The boys who enter the sacred precincts, with 
the intention of becoming in time full-blown monks, have little to 
harass them except the washing of the conventual crockery, bed- 
making, the collection of edible snails and herbs from among the 
rocks and scrub on the hillsides, and the repetition day alter day 
and night after night of an incredible number of Kyrie Eleisons 
before the painted iconostasis of the monastery church. They 
develop into monks as they develop into men. If, in the ardent 
time of their youth, they have any scholarly ambitions to pry into 
the contents of the miscellaneous and mysterious books which 
stand on the monastery shelves (for the most part upside down, 
blackened by decades of untroubled dust, and consumed by genera- 
tions of happy worms), this generally dies after a while from the 
force of the contagion of the prevalent indifference to print; an 
indifference which, subsequently, is not seldom changed into a 
suspicious or deadly abhorrence. It must be remembered, too, that 
in the Greek Church, where the Word of God is considered to be 
its own exposition, sermons are held to be unnecessary. To what 
end, therefore, should an ecclesiastic vex his brain by poring over 
the volumes which proceed from a prolific press? ‘The essence of 
worship, in his opinion, lies in the ritual; and this, for its due 
comprehension, exacts (Heaven be praised !) no very great effort 
of intellect or memory. One may smile as one reads about the 
apparent eagerness with which the monks of Athos, fifty years ago, 
pressed their uncial manuscripts and priceless parchments upon the 
enviable Mr. Curzon ; but no doubt it was a relief to them to get 
rid of the perplexing things. And it was no less certainly a similar 
feeling of vague antagonism that induced the monks of the Bul- 
garian monastery to lay their unique old illuminated volumes upon 
the mouldy flags of their decaying church, that they might tend otf 
the rheumatism by standing upon them during the perlormance of 
Divine service. 

On the subject of Greek manuscripts and parchments, it may be 
said, emphatically, that the man who goes to Crete in search of 
such treasure will be entirely disappointed. The island has suffered 
too many upheavals to admit of the security of such perishable 
wealth. At every new insurrection something which by chance 
escaped the flames of the previous revolt is lost to the world. And 
where the chief monasteries are turned to account as bulwarks and 
fortifications in times of war, and sacked as often as the Moslem 
soldiery obtain a lodgment in them, there is but scant likelihood of 
valuables being left undistubed, or ought inflammable being spare! 
the flames. In one monastery they show the visitor the cannon 
balls of a bombardment (that of 1866) still lodged in the walls of 
their dining-room ; in another we see the smoke-darkened ruined 
framework and charred beams of what was once an establishment 
famous far and wide for its wealth, its extent, and splendour. 
Moreover, even in cases where the superior of the monastery has 
prudently thought of sending the conventual treasures over the 
water for protection, it is most improbable that he will have taken 
any heed of its books and manuscripts. The pictures of the church 
(those appalling specimens of bad drawing, crude colouring, and 
want of taste) will be sure of an asylum; but the books an 
manuscripts, no. And it is with nota little pride that the monks 
will indicate to the stranger this or that depiction of the direful 
murder, in many ways, of a single saint, or of his ascent from 4 
romantic purgatory into an equally romantic paradise, and tell the 
tale of the travels of the picture during the different risings of the 
past century. 

But one may forgive much to these Cretan monks. y 
such a naive and good-humoured family of big children. Phey 
seem (in the times of peace) to glide down the stream of lite, 
always in the shallows and always in the sunlight. The arrival of 
a stranger in their midst is as great an event almost as ws 
Gulliver's apparition among the Lilliputians. They do not expect 
him to be able to talk their language. If he will eat, drink, see 
what there is to see, and smile whenever they toss off a cup of wine 
in his honour, they will be contented. But if he happen to know 
but a few words of Greek, then their astonishment at his erudition 
is unbounded, and they will not scruple to open their hearts to him 
in slow, careful phrases, and with a number of impressive but rather 
mystifying gesticulations. They will affect the deepest interest 10 
him; ask if he have a mother, and if she at all resembles their 
picture of the Virgin ; how many brothers and sisters he possesses ; 
whether he is married or single; happy or rich ; and the like. An 
it will do the stranger good, and make him laugh till he cry; to see 
these twelve or twenty ecclesiastics, in the prime of their manhood, 
with auburn beards to their belts, grouped excitedly around him, 
dwelling eagerly upon his words, and nudging the cleverer amo 1g 
them to propound new questions for their edification or entertain- 
ment. Outside the circle of these tried servants of the Church 
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the monastery boys will hover also, quite tinable to suppress their 
munieity ? and, beyond, to the cool courtyard, a sparse sprinkling 
of picturesque laymen will set their ears for the bare echo of the 
. n. 
conor supper-time comes, there will be fresh surprise for the 
etranger. It may be Lent, or one of the other fasts with which the 
Greek monks rigidly macerate themselves, and in that case there 
will be neither meat, fish, eggs, OT anything descended from milk, 
for the use of the brethren, though the appetite of the worldly 
wayfarer will be considered. But there will be plenty of wine. 
And with his old-fashioned fancy that abstinence from solids 
jnvolves the like abstinence from such potent liquors as the Cretan 
monks tread from their own grapes, the pilgrim will wonder to see 
how the good men hail him, one after another, with a lively “Egeia,” 
of salutation at each toast, pouring the bright wine down their 
throats without stint. Their eyes soon become as bright as their 
faces flush; they chatter with increasing speed, and 
ng indefiniteness ; and after a while, brethren and Superior 
alike take to clapping each other and the stringer upon the shoulder, 
as if to incite to new courage and determination. 
pilgrim will step into the refectory in the middle 
The superior will then pause in his jollity to give 
pim a blessing and receive his obeisance of respect ; and one of the 
other brethren will hand him a crust, a lettuce-leaf, and a cup of 
wine to consume on the bench by themselves. But the new-comer 
will soon be as convivial as any of the others; and, with warm 
looks of satisfaction, the monks will then press him to drink as 
heartily as the rest. The good monks of Crete are not in sympathy 
with those of La Trappe ; it is clear that they enjoy nothing so 
much as an excuse to suspend for a brief hour or two that mortifica- 
tion of the flesh which is the rule of their life. At the tolling of 
the bell, however, they will rise from the benches, cease their 
laughter and speech, and one after the other go silently from the 
room, across the starlit quadrangle, and into the dim church, where 
they will take their places in the stalls, and begin the sia acl 
with weird intonation. atin 


THe Nineteenth Century opens with an exposition of the views of 
the Federazione Camille Cavour, by the Marchese Alfieri di 
Sostegno, entitled “ Italy Drifting.” The name of Cavour is taken 
by this organisation because the resistance of its associates to Ceesar- 
igm js affirmed in the phrase: “ The name of Cavour signifies the 
correct and sincere practice of Parliamentary Government, from 
which we have been, and are, straying away so far.’—In ‘‘ What 
Next in Egypt?” Mr. Edward Dicey, C.B., is as vox clamantis in 
deserto, since,the exigencies of party rule in this country prevent 
an absolutely sane policy towards the peoples of the Nile valley ; 
but he places lucidly and instructively the inseparability of the 
Soudanese and Egyptian questions.—A clever dialogue is Mr. W. 
Lilly's “In Search of a Religion.” Dorasawmy, 4 Hindu, is the 
searcher after truth, and the conversation about him allows of a 
depreciation of Protestantism, and leads up toa glorification of Roman 
Catholic authority.—Mr. George W. E. Russell is to be read on 
«The New Liberalism : a Response ;” while an important article, 
in jtsclose examination of the labour question, is Mr. H. ll. Cham- 
pion’s, “An Eight-Hour Law.” 

Professor E. A. Freeman occupies the first five pages of the 
Fortnightly with “ Parallels to Irish Home Rule,” which is meant as 
an entire confutation of Mr. Karl Blind’s recent article on the same 
subject-— Belgian Neutrality” (with map) is by an anonymous 
writer, evidently well-informed, who describes the army of King 
Leopold as deplorably weak.—Lady Dilke indulges in an interesting 
forecast of * The Coming Elections in France.” She regards it as 
pretty certain that the country will return to the next Chamber at 
least two hundred, or according to the most pessimist Republican 
calculations, two hundred and_ ten, Conservative Deputies, chiefly 
monarchical in opinion, while holding it likely that at their side 
will be found a more or less important Boulangist group. In this 
case, if the Republicans act as in the past, we shall again see French 
Cabinet after French Cabinet overturned, and all stable Government 
rendered impossible by now one, now another, of the many groups 
which make up their own party. 

The Contemporary has its three first papers grouped under the 
heading, “England and Africa,” the most interesting of which is 
that by Captain F. D. Lugard, which describes ‘ The Fight Against 
Slave Traders on Nyassa,” more particularly the precarious condition 
of the small band of white men at Karonga. He gives a heart- 
rending picture of the sufferings of these pioneers of better days for 
the Dark Continent, and makes an earnest appeal for their imme- 
diate relief —Mr. T. P, O'Connor, M.P., has an able paper on “The 
Candour of Mr, Gladstone.” He thinks that certain defects of the 
ex-Premier’s character in English eyes arise from his being both a 
Scotchman anda University man. His apparent sophistry springs 
from “the very excess of his moral and intellectual candour.” Mr. 
O'Connor’s somewhat paradoxical plea certainly merits considera- 
tion.—Among the other contributors are Archdeacon Farrar, Pro- 
fessor Freeman, and Principal Donaldson, LL.D. 


The National Review’s contents are less attractive than usual this. 


month ; but Mr. C. A, Whitmore, M.P., contributes a summary of 
‘The Work of the Session.” He says with reference tu an observa- 
tion of Lord R. Churchill anent a tendency of Ministerialists to 
apathy :—No; as one of the Parliamentary rank and file of the 
Unionist party, I am sure that, while we are satisfied with the 
achievements of the past, we are incited by them to fresh exertions, 
und that we know full well that our Unionist policy can only ulti- 
mately prevail by incessant work, and by the successful conduct of 
every branch of public affairs.” 
Scribner for September opens with “ Alexandre Dumas,” by Mr. 
Andrew Lang. The paper is warmly eulogistic of the author of 
‘Monte Christo,” indeed, Mr. Lang himself describes it as “a 
word of gratitude and delight to the indomitable master.” It is 
entirely readable, and is accompanied by a fine portrait of Dumas.— 
A new serial, “ In the Valley,”’a romance of the Mohawk region of New 
York, is begun by Mr. Harold Frederic, the London correspondent of 
the New York Times.—A beautifully-illustrated short paper is Mr. Ww. 
Hamilton Gibson’s “ Night Witchery,” which pictures the subtle 
fg made in the darkness by nature on other senses than 
sight. 
oe Dramatic Opinions” is commenced with Part I. by Mrs. 
Kendal in Murray. The style is bright and lively, and the series 
promises to be interesting. “I am the twenty-second child of my 
parents,” writes the accomplished actress; “ yes the twenty-second. 
My brother Tom, the author, was my father’s eldest son, I am the 
youngest of the family. 1 never knew my brother Tom, éxcept as a 
man grown up, such a great many brothers and sisters came 
between us.”"—Bibliophiles will find much that is attractive for them 
in “ Books and Book-Buying,” by Lord Brabourne.—‘ The Minister 
coe ” presents some striking character-studies, and promises 
Professor Freeman writes in Macmit‘an in praise of “ Cefalu.” 
his is tle name of a town on the north coast of Sicily, and signifies 
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the city of the headland. Easily a i i 
gist may here see the house of aida a en por 
Norman below. ‘No ” ; pest e church of the 
spot,” says Mr. Freeman, “even in Sicily i 
ae ey oy more fruitful in thought.” —A capital hectare 
a noted conti al diplomati 
sed ate teen ieee ae en 

armesteter. : 2 

To the Newbery House Magazi: * 
butes some of He personal sue a The Deviehe, is 
store of information is sure to be appreciated at the Peene wiles, 
ol “ the eee our civilisation and of Besiand’ perigee 
and in Africa,” he says, “we i i a ; 
to the commanders of the tithe te wie sick & Lee be 
sincere friend of our civilisation ought to join aa id See dist A 
is for the first time that a compact religious Bod rot Lainie a : 
up against the civilising efforts of Europe. 7 : ages 
ceaveey a misfortune to our civilising efforts in Asia and in Africa 

f the great body of the Moslem world should awake to the neces- 
ieee and of a combined religious attack against 

Mr. Gerald Moriarty, in Temple Bar, has a very entertaining and 
readable essay on “ The Court of Vienna in Wee ehteents Cone 
no re folk should not miss the sketch here given of 
ae ay ee oe a OE fiction, and the drama 
Jerrold higea or riend of Dickens, an associate of Douglas 
f 5 quaintance of Bulwer Lytton ; he was for years the 
life and soul of the famous Shakespeare Club, known as the “ Mul- 
Rtial gt Meliacs se the effects of destitution in the public 
Ps eg 8 (Editor of the Haiasdan) contributes to the Mew 

w a striking indictment of Turkish cruelty in ‘ The Armenian 
Question.”—Mr. G. J. Holyoake may be read on “ The Progress 
of Co-operation” in England ; and M. Millerand on the advance 
made by the movement.in France. 

In the Asclepiad Dr. B. W. Richardson gives his reasons for 
adhering, in spite of what a correspondent calls ‘ his temperance 
proclivities,” to a view formerly expressed by him in a lecture that 
it is good practice to adminster a dose of alcohol by the mouth 
before proceeding to administer chloroform. 

A reproduction of Miss Alice Reeve’s charming picture, “ Going a 
Milking,” forms the frontispiece of Atalanta.—Commodore A. H. 
Markham, A.D.C., has a graphic illustrated paper entitled, “A 
Brief Account of How We Ascended the Peak of Tenerife ;” while 
Mr. Hume Nisbet’s New Guinea sketch, “ The Two Floras,” is 
pretty both in point of literary treatment and artistic adornment. 

The frontispiece of the Art Fournal is taken from Mr. Briton 
Riviare’s picture of “Pallas Athen and the Herdsman’s Dogs.”— 
Mr. W. J. Loftie, on “ The Royal Palaces,” deals this month with 
“ Hampton Court.”—A pleasant illustrated article also is “ Had- 
dington Abbey,” by Mr. Eustace Balfour. 

A drawing by Mr. W. J. Hennessy, in illustration of a poem, 
“In Picardy,” by Mrs. Graham R. Tomson, forms the frontispiece 
of the Woman's World. The verses are light and graceful enough. 
—Mrs. H. M. Tirard has a very ably-written paper on “The Great 
Sphinx,” here and there marked by much elevation of style-—Mrs. 
Aylmer Gowing contributes to the periodical some interesting 
reminiscences of “Lamartine.” 

With the exception of Mr. Thomas Stanley's travel-paper “ Over 
the Gemmi,” and one poetical contribution, ast and West is 
made up of fictional matter, serial and short story, all very read- 
able in its way. 

The fronticpiece of Tinsley for September is a fine portrait of the 
Marquis of Dufferin.—Among other good things we notice ‘‘ The 
Log of ae Lalage : a Cruise on the orfolk Broads,” very prettily 
illustrated. 

The Magazine of Art has for its frontispiece a photogravure from 
« Francesca” Alexander's “ Madonina,” a highly spiritualised human 
face.—Mr. M. H. Spielmann’s series, “Glimpses of Artist Life,” 
deals this month with ‘‘ The Kernoozers’ Club,” sympathetically and 
humorously illustrated by Mr. Harry Furniss——There is also a 
capital paper, “An Artist’s Holidays,” by Mr. J. E. Hodgson, R.A. 
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AMONG THE ALDERS 


Not a majestic, nor even a graceful tree, the alder would not be 
eulogised by Mr. Ruskin save asa type of faithfulness, for is it not 
always found either by or in the proximity of water? Nevertheless, 
this association endears it to every lover of the country, and espe- 
cially to the fisherman and naturalist. It has a poetic side, too, 
beside its usual position near streams. Homer plants it, together 
with poplars and cypresses, near Calypso’s cave, in Ogygia, where 
the goddess, with braided hair and shuttle of gold, sang as she plied 
her loom. It wasa hollowed alder-trunk, too, says Virgil, which 
formed the first boat ; while the daughters of Phaeton, according to 
him, indulged their grief for their father till moss gradually grew 
over them, and they turned to alders, which always weep, as it were, 
py the water side. And a careful observer will notice how the tree 
bends, and stoops, and nods, and accommodates itself to that posi- 
tion, until, first, its fitness to the locality is acknowledged, and then 
its beauty, as being so exactly suited to its surroundings, dawns 
upon the mind, just as a gipsy’s child may in herself be ragged 
and squalid, yet is precisely fitted to its place in a ferny lane by 
a wood. : 

The alder prevails over Europe-in wet woods and pastures, reach- 
ing Western Asia, but not extending to the Arctic Circle. Most 

eople must have noticed its catkins in early spring. They are 
and appear before the leaves—the male 
ing; the female not half an inch long, the 
seeds somewhat resembling those of a fir-cone. The wood of the 
tree remains undecayed under water for many years. It is, there- 
the banks against 

the current; while the Rialto at Venice, and many, houses at 
Amsterdam, are built on piles of alder. In Herefordshire the tree 
is largely used for sabots. The passer-by in that county may often 
noticé stacks of alder-wood roughly hewn, and ready to be sent off 
to the manufactory ; while the bark and leaves are astringent, and 
much employed in curing and tanning leather. The tree 1s also 


very useful for making charcoal, so that the alder is not by any 


means to be despised, whether as a familiar and characteristic 
feature in a river-side landscape, OF when cut down and devoted to 
economical uses. 

A line of alders by a stream 
angler. Few trees, indeed, a } t p t 
with his art. He has hailed their fructification, and again their 
burst into leaf during the spring, when no other 
ward. In front of these he knows are quiet deep 
chub float and suck in insects at their own 
one has he caught ere now wit 1 
gently down in a boat and sitting down in the bottom, so ie 
be recognised, for few fish are more timorous than the chub, ee S 
who would deceive them with a fly must keep fur out of sight if | fe 
is to succeed. Every angler has his pet fly tor chub, but we thin . 
that if a man use a big “ Alexandra” (as a gaudy compen co) 
peacock-herl and silver tinsel is called), he will not often fin Us 
self wrong. There will speedily be a rash at the lure, and then, the 
chub being a “leather-mouthed fish,” the angler need not ne 
pulling it away from the branches at once. O tentimes a goo ny 
trout lurks under the first alder of the row in order that it may take 


‘From this quotation, to be paralleled by many 
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toll before any chub of all insects which float down 
circumspection are needful if it is to be caught. It Sh aaealieta 
we to throw a fly down stream to it, as the act of raising the rod 
ve | betray the ate Let him go back into the field, lie down on 
the grass, cautiously approach to within six or eight yards of the rising 
trout, and whenever it has risen throw the fly lightly into the ri le 
thus caused. At the same moment he must spring up and anien 
his line, or the moment the fly is taken the trout will dart back into 
the friendly maze of alder roots and bouglis that dip into the water, 
and then farewell both to fish and fly! As for the fly to be used in 
justice to our subject let it be, if possible, that most seductive lure 
to which the alder gives its name, Sialis nigra or /utaria, the alder 
fly. This was the delight of that accomplished fly-fisherman: 
Charles Kingsley, and small wonder, so attractive is it. “O thou 
beloved member of the brute creation!” he apostrophises it, 
songs have been written in praise of thee ; statues would ere now 
have been erected to thee, had that hunch kack and those flabby 
wings of thine been susceptible of artistic treatment ;” and he pro- 
ceeds to describe it so faithfully that any lover of alders can easily 
find it for himself next May ; “a little stumpy old maid toddling 
about the world in a black bonnet and a brown cloak, laughed at by 
naughty boys, but doing good wherever thou comest, and leaving 
sweet memories behind thee.” Mr. Halford (prince of fly-tiers) 
makes it of hen-pheasant’s tail, rusty blackcock hackle, and copper- 
coloured peacock-herl, recommending bustard-wing for a change. 
ae ee noes Pa seem to have known it as the alder fly, but 
as the “blac of May.” At any rate no tr i i 
such a boon as oes the alder 7 Spender ee 
On a dull cheerless day in December, the alders fringing a 
leaden-coloured stream under a leaden-coloured sky do not. tempt 
the moraliser or artist to linger in the cold wind that rustles through 
them. Thanks to the alder, however, a scene of the greaest anima- 
tion offers itself if we are bird-lovers. Over the sloppy fields, and 
up the red bracken slopes under the oaks let us climb, where the 
deer merely gaze with large eyes and big ears, but scarcely trouble 
to trot away. Beneath the old yews we will stoop, with their 
delightfully dark foliage against the dead oak leaves and fern, anda 
little further up the wood is a dip into a miniature ravine far away 
from the noisy world, but still noisy enough in nature’s way, for a 
stream tumbles from bank to rock-shelf down it with pleasant 
murmur, and here, where it spreads out a little over more level 
ground, is a grove of dark alders, with a twittering crowd of small 
birds flitting over one tall tree. We are indebted to the alder-seeds 
which hang through winter on their parent trees to this pretty and 
somewhat uncommon sight. These are a company of siskins 
(Carduelis spinus), one of our rarer birds, much sought by bird- 
catchers, but here safe, fortunately, from any of these gentry. 
Twitter, twitter ! Tweet, tweet! How they actively split open the 
little cones, hanging meanwhile, like tits, head downwards, and 
allowing us to approach without any apparent signs of fear. The 
siskin, as a rule, comes to us from the north in autumn to leave in 
spring, but many stay through the year, and breed in Scotland and 
a few cases are known of their doing so in England. It resembles a 
linnet in size, and is brown and yellow, with a blackish head (if the 
male bird), and a patch more or less black under its chin, and, if 
caught, speedily becomes tame and confiding. Mr. Harvie Brown 
tells us (“Fauna of Sutherland”) that it breeds regularly round 
Dunrobin, and its nest, being at the end of a pine branch, is very 
difficult to find. What can be more beautiful than this group of 
eighteen or twenty of these little birds flitting up and down and 
searching the cones ! Sometimes they visit the larch trees close at 
hand, but commonly are to be seen among these alders, a family 
party enjoying the shelter and protection to be found to the full 
this retired valley. Up and down, in and out, twittering and 
flitting, they live their little lives, delighting all who know where to 
find them with their suggestiveness of leisurely peace, but—you have 
suddenly raised your hand 1—off all have flown with a sweep over 
he hill. The twilight is deepening, and they may as well be left to 
themselves for the night. But for this glimpse at them we have to 
thank the alders. M. G. W 


——— eee 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


Mr. CRAwFoRD WILSON has republished his poems, with some 
additions, under the title “ Pastorals and Poems” (Kegan Paul). 
As he tells us in a preface to this volume, “ Elsie” and “ Flights to 
Fairyland” were published in 1865.“ Lost and Found ” followed 
it, was dramatised in 1872 by the author, and produced with great 
success. In each ofthese works we have womanly purity and 


strength contrasted with feminine frailty, and the old story of wrong 


and suffering is pathetically told, and, indeed, with much beauty 
of thought and expression. There are many passages which de- 
serve to linger in the memory, and all the work is informed by a 
wholesome idealism. Mr. Wilson tells his stories well, and though 
the morals are old there is no staleness in his treatment of them. 
We may quote the following, from “ Elsie 7 

The tide of Life rolls on. How wild! how strange 

Its ceaseless ebb and flow ! the smallest wave 

Flows from some cradle, ebbing at a grave,— 

Above its surface plays inconstant breath, 

And o'er it strides the grisly monster Death; 

Still flows the tide of Life ; flows to that sea, 

Where every surge lies hush’d—Eternity ! 


In “Flights to Fairland,” though Mr. Wilson still adheres to 
narrative, his tales are more frolicsome, and his manner adapts 
itself very naturally to the change of theme. The poems as 
whole are quite worthy of being preserved, and they should gain 
under their present form a still wider circle of appreciative reaJers 
than they have yet had. 

Messrs. William Blackwood and Sons publish “ Angling Songs,” 
by Thomas Tod Stoddart, with a Memoir by Miss Anna M. Stod- 
dart. This lady relates how her father called one day on Henry 
Glassford Bell, when the genial Sheriff hailed him with the very 
natural question, “Well, Tom, and what are you doing now: 
With a moment's resentment Mr. Stoddart brought his friend to his 
bearings. ‘“ Doing? Man, I’m an angler.” The fishes’ view o1 the 
matter is evasively treated in these verses, though we do find 
the following :— 

Say not in gore and guile 
We waste the livelong day i 
Let those alone revile 
Who feel our subtle sway 
When fancy led 
The sward we treal, 
And while the morn away. 


Inleed in “The Laird's Cast ” we rather seem to have the angler 
rejoicing in the miseries of “a salmon plump and strong : — 
See, see in wild despair, 
He seeks by fatal spring 
To break the magic hiair— 
‘To fly the madd‘ning string; 
Jn vain, all in vain, his headiong plunge ! 
For the fatal die is cast ; 
O’er his eyeiid soon death s glimmering swoon 
Gathers fast. 
more, it will be 


clear that lovers of the “ gentle sport” have a treat before them in 
“ Angling Songs,” quite apart from the interesting biography of a 
master of their craft with which the poetical portion of the book 13 


prefaced, 
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WE SIGHT FOUR SHIPS OF THE ENEMY OFF QUEENSTOWN AND GIVE CHASE 
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the Bishop of Derry, and 


Tue ARCHPISHOP OF CANTERBURY, I 
the Bishop of Lichfield will be the preachers at the three special 
services to be held on the opening day of the Church Congress at 


Cardiff. ; 
Tue DEAN OF ST. PAUL’s and Canon Liddon have subscribed 


52. each to the Special Relief Fund for the strikers at the East End, 
one of the promoters of which is Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P. On 
Sunday, Canon Scott Holland, preaching at St. Paul’s, asked the 
congregation to pray that “the great conflict in which the poor of 
London are so deeply concerned may be kept free from prejudice 
and passion.” 

AT THE INSTANCE of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, the Primate has selected the Rev. C. G. Corfe, Chaplain of 
IMs Dockyard, Portsmouth, to be the first Bishop of Corea. 
Certain funds for the unendowed See will be provided by the 
Society. 

THe First Lorp oF THE TREASURY, Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., is 
said to be the anonymous donor of 1§,000/, to the new church at 
Portsea, of which the first stone was recently laid by the Princess 
Beatrice on behalf of the Queen. 

THE MARQUIS OF BUTE, it is rumoured, thinks of founding a 
monastery, with a model farm and artisans’ home annexed to it, at 
Whithorn, near Newton Stuart. 

THe REMAINS OF THE LATE COLONEL TOMLINE, whose death 
was recorded in our last week’s Obituary, have been cremated at 
Woking. Previously a funeral service was held at St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, at which the vicar officiated. 
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THE TurF. Chitabob won the Great Yorkshire Stakes at 
York, on Thurday last week, so easily that there can be no douht 
about his Leing able to stay a mile and three-quarters at Doncaster, 
Consequently there was a tremendous rush to back him, and he 
quickly came to two to one, while Donovan came back to evens. 
Still it must be remembered that the opposition which Chitabob 
encountered in the above-mentioned race was not of a very powerful 
character, and that, moreover, it was run at a very slow pace. Now 
Melanion is being specially trained to make the pace a “ cracker” 
in the St. Leger—which fact, by the by, does not look as if there 
was much truth in the rumour that Donovan’s wind is affected. 
The only other race of importance at York, beyond those which we 
mentioned last week, was the Gimcrack Stakes, which Lockhart, 
ridden by Fagan (who has steered the winner of this race four 
times in five years), easily secured for Mr. W. Anson. The 
racing at Scarborough and Huntingdon does not call for any 
notice, except that at the latter meeting T. Loates rode five winners, 
bringing his total up to tro. He can hardly fail now to be the 
premier jockey of the year." Se ale ae a ey 

At Derby on Tuesday the Champion Breeders’ Foal Stakes fell to 
Capt. Machell’s Heresy ; and the Peveril of the Peak Siakes to 
Helmsley. Next day Signorina added another win to her credit in 
the Harrington Stakes, and St. Peter’s won the Devonshire Nursery 
Handicap. Houndsditch won the Chatsworth Stakes for Mr. 
Lowther, and Workington the Breeders’ St. Leger for the same 
owner. 

Mr. Benzon’s long-expected book, “ How I Lost 250,000/ in Two 
Years,” was published last week. It is a dismal record of foolish- 
ness, relieved by surprisingly few good stories—the best, perhaps, 
being his account of how he “took on” Roberts at pyramids, when 
the champion ended by owing him thirteen balls and laying him 
100 to 1—and marred by much slang and bad grammar. 

CRICKET.——A more exciting finish to the county season than 
the match between Notts and Kent could not have been desired. 
Notts batted first, and made 134 (Gunn 40), to which Kent, replied 
with 118. The wicket was very difficult when Notts started their 
second venture, and Martin and Wright dismissed them all for 35— 
the smallest total made this season in a county match. This left 
Kent with 52 to get to win, and when six wickets were down for 25 
it looked as if the task were beyond them. At this juncture, how- 
ever, Bombardier Barton came in, and at once laid about him so 
pluckily that he and George Hearne knocked off the remaining 
runs without further loss. This left the County Championship 
somewhat doubtful, as Notts, Lancashire, and Surrey had each 
scored 1034 points in fourteen matches. Inasmuch as Notts had 
only been beaten twice, while the other two had each lost three 
matches, most people (except enthusiastic Surreyites) place that 
county first, with Lancashire second, owing to their double victory 
over Surrey. Then come Kent, Middlesex, and Gloucestershire, 
and lastly Yorkshire and Sussex, Notts owe their position chiefly 
to the batting of Gunn and Shrewsbury, who average 37 and 35 
runs respectively, and to the bowling of Attewell (eighty-one 
wickets for less than 11 runs apiece), Flowers, Richardson, and 
Shacklock. Sugg (32) and A. Ward (29) have batted best for 
Lancashire, while Briggs, Mold, and Watson have been most 
destructive with the ball. Mr. Key and Lohmann respectively 
head the batting and bowling averages of Surrey; and for Kent 
Messrs. Wilson, Marchant, and Patterson have batted best, while 
Wright and Martin have accounted for nearly all the wickets. For 
Middlesex, Mr. Nepean is third in the batting and first in the 
bowling averages, “W. G.’s” average of 36 for Gloucestershire 
speaks for itself, Hall and Peel have done their best for Yorkshire. 
while for Sussex Mr. Newham is the best of a bad lot. ' 

Of the other matches concluded since we last wrote we may 
mention Surrey’s two victories over Hampshire, Lancashire’s 
victory over Leicestershire in a single day, owing to the wonderful 
bowling of Briggs, who took fifteen wickets for 50 runs, and the 
defeat at Scarborough of the Zingari by the Gentlemen of England 
und of Yorkshire by M.C.C. The close of the season has 
inspired some of our batsmen. Willingdon made 662 for six 
wickets against the St. John’s L.V.C., Mr. G. R. Jackson compiling 
249 and Mr. G. F. Jackson only ten less ; and M.C.C. made 466 for 
six wickets (Mr. J. S. Russell 132, Rev. P. Hattersley Smith 120) 
and, putting the new rule into force, defeated Devonshire Park by 
an innings. 

MISsCELLANEOUS.— Football began in the North on Monday 
when several matches were played.—E. J. Reddish, a well-known 
teacher of swimming, succeeded last week in rivalling Captain 
Webb’s feat of swimming from Blackwall to Gravesend. The Lon 
Distance Amateur Championship on Saturday was won by a 
Bowden, the One Mile Champion.—J. Kibblewhite accomplished a 
remarkable perfurmance at the Spartan Harriers’ Athletic Meetin 
on Saturday. Starting from scratch in the Three Miles Handicap 
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~~ Gf the World between Searle a 
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i i i ing W. G. 
n the full distance in 14 min. 29 3-sth sec., beating W. 
oa record made in 1884 bynearly ten seconds.—The pugilists 
are swarming to this country. Peter Jackson, a “cullered pusson, 


is the latest arri -The 


nd O’Connor takes place on biondsy 
. Hanlan is reported to consider Searle the best man who ever 
“4 : a boat—An aapeal is being made on behalf of John Roberts, 


sen., who was for so many years the Champion a 


ration of Mrs. Maybrick is still at 


ini best 
‘ork. They are to take the opinion of Counsel as to the bes 
rath of znoalliaig the Home Secretary’s decision, and the public 
is to be appealed to for subscriptions to defray any expenses that 


may have to be incurred. ; 

_W. Laurie, the suspected perpretator 0 i 
bhi arrested at Larkhall, near Goatbridge. Just before his capture, 
he attempted to commit suicide by cutting his throat. The wound 
was not serious. On being brought before the Sheriff at Rothesay 
he asserted his innocence, and was remanded. = By 

SEVERAL CHARGES of attempts by strikers to intimidate willing 
workers from earning their daily bread have been brought before 
metropolitan police magistrates. On conviction, sentences have 
teen passed varying generally from three months’ hard labour to 


one month, according to the violence employed or threatened. 
after being bitten by a mad 


To BE CURED, to all appearance, | I K 
dog, is no security against hydrophobia. An inquest was held this 
week at St, Bartholomew's Hospital on the body of a boy who was 
thus bitten on the 8th of June, when his wound was medically treated 
and healed. On Wednesday last week he was attacked by hydro- 
phobia, and died on the following Saturday. A verdict of death 
from hydrophobia was returned. 

A USEFUL MonITION in connection with the sending of postal 
orders was given during proceedings at Bow Street, when a 
letter-carrier was committed for trial on a charge of having stolen 
no fewer than eighty-five postal orders. The magistrate having 
remarked that since the issue of postal orders there had been more 
thefts than under the money-order system, the Post Office official 
who had charge of the case replied that the public will not fill up 
the name of the office at which the order should be paid, or the 
name of the person to whom it is payable. In this part:cular case 
the orders, when posted, had been left blank. 

Tue MUCH TALKED OF Viscount HINTON, after a varied career, 
has, for some time past, taken to organ-grinding in the London streets, 
a placard affixed to his instrument announcing the performer's con- 
nection with the peerage. The mistress of a public-house in the St. 
James’s district, apparently of musical tastes, asked him to perform 
some of her favourite airs, and he was in course of complying with 
the request when he received a summons on the part of some visitors 
to an adjacent hotel to desist. On refusing, he was charged at the 
Marlborough Street Police Office with creating an annoyance. The 
magistrate mulcted the Viscount in a fine of 40s. ; in default 
fourteen days’ hard labour. 

“ Tortie Fay,” a lady with innumerable a/ases, and with whose 
unedifying sayings and doings the metropolitan police-magistrates 
are only too familiar, has been again charged at Bow Street with 


Tue Committee for the libe 


f the Arran murder, has 


~being-drunk and disorderly. She appeared in an old ball-dress 


wit 1 white bodice, and the gaoler of the Court explained that such 
a costume was part of her stock-in-trade. According to this func- 
tionary, who evidently knew all about her, she is in the habit of 
driving to an hotel with an almost empty box, which is supposed to 
represent luggage. Having donned evening dress and secured a 
latch-key she proceeds to a theatre, and when the performance is 
over she is to be seen at the entrance in a pretended state of great 
excitement, lamenting the absence of her footman and brougham, 
and declaring that she cannot get ‘home as she has no money. 
When not drunk and disorderly she plays her part so well that there 
is always some simple-minded gentleman who pays her cab-fare, and 
sometimes sees her to her hotel. In the latter event, she turns upon 
her friend and forces a quarret upon him in the hope that he will 
“settle up” to avoid further annoyance. In this case she had been 
experimenting on a gentleman who was just entering his house, 
and with him she claimed an acquaintance, though he denied 
even having seen her in his life before. The Magistrate pronounced 
her version of the incident to be a wicked lie, and ordered her to 
find two sureties in 20/. for her good behaviour during six months, 


——_q—___—_ 
THE BASKING SHARK OF THE INDO-PACIFIC 
: OCEAN 


Tue largest fish living at the present period seems to be a shark 
from the Indo-Pacific Ocean, the RAinodon typicus of coulogtets oF 
the Chagrin” of the fishermen of the Seychelle Islands. Although 


widely distributed between the tropics, it has been observed only at 


long intervals, and in the most distant parts of the ocean. For 
many years the sole evidence of its existence rested upon a 
stray specimen, fifteen feet long, which was brought ashore 
in Table Bay during the month of April, 1828, and fortunately 
fell into the hands of the late Sir Andrew Smith, then resi- 
dent in Capetown, who named, described, and figured it. The 
specimen itself was preserved by a French taxidermist, who 
sold it to the Paris Museum, where it still remains, in a much 
deteriorated condition. Forty years later, in 1868, Dr. Perceval 
Wright, whilst staying at Mahé with Mr. Swinburne Ward, then 
Civil Commissioner of the Seychelles, met with this shark and 
obtained the first authentic information about it. It does not seem 
to be rare in this archipelago, but is very seldom obtained, on 
account of its large size and the difficulties attending its capture. 


Dr. Wright saw specimens which exc 
eeded fifty feet i 

eo ae ae pies by Mr. Ward eee ‘s 
: an forty-five feet long. Nothin 

this creature until Januar i te 
i 1 y, 1878, in which th 

eee specimen was teported from i ae i Sag at 
ar Callao; finally, in the present decennium Mr. Haly. 
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the accomplished Director of the Colombo Museum, discovered 
the west coast of Ceylon, and succeeded in obtaining two 
or three specimens. One of these was presented by that institu. 
tion-to the. Trustees -of the—British-Museum 5 -and; having i 
mounted by Mr. Gerrard, it is now exhivited in the Fish Galler 
where it forms one of the most striking objects, although it must he 
considered a young example, measuring only seventeen feet from the 
end of the snout to the extremity of the tail. 

- A true shark in every respect, Rhinodon is distinguished from the 
other members of the tribe by the peculiar shape of the head, which 
is of large size and great breadth, the mouth being quite in front of 
the snout, and not at the lower side, as in other sharks. Each jaw js 
armed with a band of teeth, arranged in regular transverse rows 
and so minute that in the present specimen their number has 
been calculated to be about 6,000. The gill-openings are very wide- 
and three raised folds of the skin run along each side of the body, 
Also in its variegated coloration this fish differs from the majority 
of sharks, being prettily ornamented all over with spots and stripes 
of a buff tint. 5 

Those who are acquainted with the Basking shark of the Western 
Coast of Ireland will be reminded of certain resemblances between 
these two gigantic sharks of the Northern and Southern Hemi- 
spheres. And, indeed, their habits are very similar. Like the 
Basking shark of the Atlantic, the Indian species rises to the surface 
in calm weather, floating or lazily moving about ; it is perfectly 
harmless and inoffensive, only anxious to get out of harm's way 
when attacked, Dr. Wright was informed that it is herbivorous 
but it is much more probable that it feeds on small fish or other 

elagic animals, which swimming in shoals afford an ample supply 
of food to these gigantic creatures. : 

Many naturalists have doubted the existence at the present day 
of fishes exceeding a length of thi:ty feet. It is, therefore, much to 
be desired that persons who may have the good fortune of meeting 
with this rare and remarkable form should, whenever p: iscitle, 
take actual measurements, and obtain any further information as to 


its life-history and habits. 
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WEATHER CHART 
For THE WEEK ENDING TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1889. 
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ExpLANaTion.——The thick line shows the variations in tae hsizht of the 
barometer during the week ending Tuesday midnight (3rd inst. '. ‘The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interva!, and gives the maximum ani 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at waich they 
‘The information is furnished to us by the Meteorolozical Office. 


occurred. 
Remarks.—The weather during this period has showu a great 1mprove- 
ment on that recently experienced. The distribution of pressure has, oe 
lonic in the 


mainly anticyclonic over the Southern districts, and principally cycl 
West and North. Towards the close of the week, however, the high, pressure 
system became transferred to the North Seas, and the Eastern districts of 
England. Shallow depressions advanced from the Bay of Biscay and France 
to Ireland and England, and the fine weather broke up, rain and thunder 
storms occurring in nearly all parts of the country. Over Ireland and Scot and 
conditions have been much less settled, and the amount of bright sunshine not 
nearly so large. ‘he wind has been generally from the South or South: 
Westward, and has been light in force, except on the first day of the period, 
when it was strong and squally in the West and North-West, with a gale in 
some exposcd places. ‘l'emperature has been much higher over England than 
for a long while past, the thermometer on Friday (zoth ult.) rising toa manus 
of 80° to 83° over England. 

The barometer was highest (30°25 inches) on Wednesday 28th ult.) lowest 
29°99 inches) on Monday and Tuesday (2nd and 3rd inst.); range 0°26 inch. 

“Nhe temperature was highest (83°) on Friday (goth ult.); lowest (45 ’ on 


Thursday (2gth ult.) ; range 38°. 
Rain fell on two days. Total amoun 0°27 inch. Greatest fall on any one day 


0°24 inch on Monday (2nd inst.) 


——>—_—_—— 


THE HEIRESS TO THE THRONE OF THE NETHERLANDS, Princess 
Wilhelmina, kept her ninth birthday at the Hague, on Saturday, 
with much festivity. A juvenile deputation from the Dutch 
schools paid their respects to their future Queen, the troop: 
paraded, a rustic /é/e was held in the wood, and fireworks closed 
the entertainments. The King remains at the Palace of Loo, but has 
again suffered from his chronic malady. : 

THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS was opened at Stockholm by King 
Oscar on Monday, with much ceremony. Members of all nations 
attended, from English and Americans to Turks and Siamese, from 
French, Danes, and Russians to Japanese, Greeks, and Egyptians. 
Amongst the English representatives were Professor Max Miiller, 
specially invited by the King of Sweden, and Prolessor Sayce, while 
there were several ladies renowned in Eastern studies, such a 
Madame Dieulafoy of Persian discovery fame. F 

THE RENOWNED SPANISH BULLFIGHTER, FRASCUELO, has just 
retired into private life with a handsome fortune. He cut off the 
knot of hair which all toreadors wear at the back of the head as 4 
sign of their profession, and presented it to his little daughter, 
implying that he should never again enter the arena. Frascuelo 
has long been the darling of Madrid, and when he was dangerously 
hurt some years ago, crowds besieged his house with pathetic 
inquiries, His right hand has been weak ever since, s0 he decile 
to retire, and received a perfect ovation at his farewell performance. 
Frascuelo was originally a working upholsterer, and first took to 
bull-fighting as an amateur. 

THE AMOUNT oF “Drinks” CONSUMED BY EUROPEANS IN 
CaLcuTTA must be something appalling if we are to credit the 
medical testimony given in a Lahore paper. According to this 
authority the Calcutta man commences at 7 A.M. with an “eye 
opener.” Then he reads the paper, takes his chota hazri, oF little 
breakfast, and at 8 swallows a “steadier.” A tub follows with an 
“appetiser,” preparatory to his regular breakfast at 9. Next he 
goes to the office, where during the day he consumes—at 11, 4 
“strengthener;” 2 P.M. a “tiffiner,” 4, a “refresher ;” 6, 4 
- tenniser. : Returning home he takes a “digester” at 8 P.My # 
‘composer” at 9, and just before going to bed an “ eye-closer.” 
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115, STRAND, 
Corner of Savoy Street. 
The Largest Assortment aes in London in 
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HRISTIANZ ad LEONES. 
By HERBERT SCHMALZ. = 
bove well-known Picture is now ON VIEW 
Huddersfield for TWO WEEKS. after which it 
ba Jarlington and Newcastle-on-T yne, where 
hibited at Messrs. MARSON and SON’S 


y. : : 
¢ Photogravure will shortly, be published 
eC MILLARD ‘and CO.,. 57, Charing Cross, for 
which Spbscriptions are now being taken. ee 
Artists Pie Se ee 5S. 
Prov ts beore Letters « 5 4 se 
ei number of Artist's Proofs will be limited to 
200 Copies. 


K H }of the Legion of Honour, 1878, Royal 
Kaen poe Knighthood, 1883 ;, Gold Medals at the 
Prine pul International exhibitions. , 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS 
PATENT SOSTENE TE PIANOFORTES 
are tor > for HIRE, or on the HREE 
YEARS SY . The Perfection of tune, 
tone, and durability. 78 Wigmore St., London, W. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 
Geie tto be most distincuy understood thatthey 

ait P.anolorte Manulacturers only.and that their ony 
ad ‘ress $27. Baker Street Portman Square, London. 


——"G6090D SECOND-HAND 
L15 ; OCTAVE COVTAGE PIANOS, re- 
om oe) 


See 


fyrned trom hire. may now be obtained 

tor 415, packed tree and forwarded. ‘ 

THOMAS OETZMAN N and Co., 
27, Baker Street. W. 


|\FOR 20, THOMAS 
£90, Stik and CO, will pack 


free, and forward to any part, one ot 

their thoroughly good sound walnut 

COTTAGE PIANOS, tuil compass 

octaves — powerful rich | tone, an 

warran’ed for 29 years. Drawings sent tree 

THOMAS Oc lZMANN and CO., 
27, Baker Street, W. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S 
PJANOS. Every description for SALE or 
HIRE, Illustrated Lists free. 

SOLE AGENCY, 170, New Bond Street. Ww. 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
53 GREAT PULTENEY ST., LONDON, W. 
"GOLD MEDAL. 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
L 


GOLD. MEDAL, SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
PIANUFORTES tor SALE at from 23 to 250 Gs. 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE, 


ALMAINE and CO.—Pianos and 
L ORGANS. Absolute Sale. New Partnership. 
Ten years’ warranty. Easy terms. Cottage Pianos. 
8 guineas, 19 guineas, 12 guineas, &c. 
Class 3. 23 gs. 
Class 4. 26 gs. 


Class 6. 35 gs. 
2 Z Class 7. 40 gs. 
Class 2. 20 gs, Class ‘a ¢. gs. “lass 8. 45 &5. 
American Organs_by all the best makers, from 44 
guineas upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for 
any instrument within three years, if one of a higher 
class Pe taken, and will be exchanged free if not 
approved of w:thin one month, | Ilustrations and par- 
ticulars post free. T. D'ALMAINE and CO. ( Esta- 
blished 104 years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, London. 


ETZLER and CO.’S LIST. 
SESAME 


OVE’S GUIDING STAR. 
~__M. Lz Roy. 
New Waltz Song. 
Sung by NIKITA 
At Freeman Thomas's Promenade Concerts, Covent 
Garden. 


A SONG OF THE SEA. 


Lady Arruur HI. 
In Three Keys, F, G, and A. 


OUGLAS GORDON. 
AWRENCE KELLIE. 
Sue ee F. E. WERTHERLY: 
" =normous 

Belle Cole, Madame oes be Maame 
Madame Schliiter, Miss Jessie Griffin, Miss 
Marie Curran. Miss Dorothy Hanbury, Madame 
Madeline Hardy, Miss Marguerite Hall, and 
by the Composer. : 

In Four Keys, D, E flat F (compass D to F), and G. 


Recoco. Mrs. Brunning Maddison. 
Sung with great s ccess by Mr. Lawrence Kellie 
> In three keys, E, ¥ (compass C to F), and G. ° 
ae Mrs. Branning Maddisoms SeOnE of Swinburne’s 
Te) ococo’ is a triumph, bei igi i- 
cianly, effective, and tender Truth. regional aes 


LA CHARMANTE 
MARGUERITE. 
Sung with great s ss by Miss 1.iz: - 
\ mann at the Wonday Popular Coe 
two keys, D (compass A to F sharp) and E. 
THE WALTZ OF THE SEASON. 


WIEMCRIES- Caroline Lowthian. 


Played with great success by Mr, Liddell at 
all his envagements. 


METZLER and CO., 


Sole Importers of the Celebratea 


MASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Supplied to 
Her Most Cie ous Majesty 
THE QUEEN, 
Her Imperial Majesty 
THE EMPRESS EUGENIE, 
and to churches, chapels. and schools throu,hout the 
nited Kingdom, &c. 


M4s°% and HAMLIN ORG 
Prices from £8 to £400. 
May be had on the i 


acm 


Peers 


Three Years Hire-Purchase 
System. 

Liberal Discount for Cash. 
New Illustrated List post free. 


M4soN and HAMLIN PIANOS. 

/ THE NEW UPRIGHT MODEL, 

1HE NEW BOUDOIR GRAND MODEL 
Improved method of stringing. 


MUstet HARMONIUMS. 
With Metaphone and Celesta, £250. 
With Prolongment, £400. 

The finest Harmonium manufactured 
List, with full description, post free. 


RONISCH PIANOFORTES. 
‘The New Upright Model. 
The New Boudoir Grand. 
The New Upright Grand. 


METZLER and CO.’S PIANO- 


ES. 
New Models fitted with Metzler and Co's 
Patent Organo-Piano Attachment. I}ustrated 
Catalogue post free, 

VIOLINS, Cornets, Flutes, Musical 
Boxes, Orguinettes, Toy Instruments, Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins Stringed Instruments, Brass 
Instruments. Fittings of Every Description. 


ETZLER & CO’S CATA- 
LOGUES POST FREE. 


ETZLER and CO., 
‘2, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON. 


P I “HE CHOROLISTHA. The new 
Round Dance. Invented by Epwarp Scott. 

The music of this successful novelty with full descrip 

tions of the Dance by the Author is now published. 


as. 6d. net. 
FRANCIS and DAY, 193, Oxford Street, W. 


STEY ORGANS. Over 210,000 
Sold. Unrivalled in Tone, Best in Quality. 
Tibet Beautiful in Model and Finish. 
‘o be had of all the principal Musical Instrument 


ealers. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
(HODGE and ESSEX), 
Th 12, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W. 
e Largest Manufacturers of American Organs in 
the World. 


ESTEY ORGAN TUTOR. 


Kine Hatt. 
Price as. 6d. net: post free 2s. todd. 


By 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
Vhis pure Solution is the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach. Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout. and Indigestion 


D!NNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle aperient for 


delicate constitutions, ladies, children, and 
Infants. 


Vo, Bond Street, London, and all Chemists. 


H aR D EST. ROYER for superfluous 
ranks iron the face, 35. 6d. Sent, s 
Sostamyps meuelesign pills, a ppeceatly Page 


2. 6d —AL oa - ROSS,21,Lamb's Conduit St.,London 
[RISH DISTRESSED LADIES’ 
‘FUND, 


Patroness—Her Majesty the QUEEN 


Executive CoMMITTEE 
VMresidem—iLR.H, the Princess LOUISE, Mar- 
eo Pead chioness of Lorne. 
esident—Her Grace the Duchess Dowager of 
Chairman—The Ataruuts of WASTES 
. Marquis y 
The Marchioness ts Mrs. fen arian 


Waterford M i 

apy ite : ts, Montgoerie. 

The Lay Mary Howard. Mrs: Kdgar W. Brodie, 
ae ountess Walde- | Mrs. Hastings R. Lees. 

" . Miss Emily Leslie. 


ate Countess of Bective. 
whe Lady Emma Talbot. 
re Teaals Agnes Daniell. 

i ¢ Dowager Lady West- 


ey 
he Hon, Mrs. Swi 
Lady AUGhintoee 


Miss Cragie. 
Gen: Sir Henry de Bathe 


Lieut-Col. Davidson. 
Lieut-Col. Hatton. 
F. Ogle Moore, Es 


MiecGete E. Parker Youn ds 
Mr eee: Augustus Hill, Esq. 
CheGune Robert Martin, Esq. 


nittee appeal most carnestly for funds to 
to assist a large number of ladies in lre- 
©, through the non-payment of their 
Nen from comfort to poverty, and to 


enable them 
land, who hh 
Tents, suddenly 
the verge of sta 
: himployment is 
small pensions, 
aged and infirm, 
Chetds adnan 

polit ut is administered without reterence to creed or 

A re; 


ALON, 
jtound for those able to work, while 
ood, and clothing are given to the 


Hon tibutions will b 
Messrs, Barta Mayor, by the Bank of England, by 


Vv the 


Bishnpse: Provinci ‘anle 
ishonssate Siteet, EC. sii oe 
Street EC. v Messrs. Hoare and Co., Fleet 


Pall Mali sb? Messts. Henry S. King and Co., 45, 
Oflice aye LEES, Major-General, Secretary 


TA 
AMMERERS and STUT- 


<a -RS should read a b 

Post ea himself after Sai neice eee, 

Sheree for ghitteen stamps fron M-. B. BEASLEY 
, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, London. 


? .B.—Mr, a 
of “ THE TRUE 


Four NEW NOVELS. 


Now Ready. 4 
AN IRISH COUSIN. By Geilles 
Herrinc and Martin Ross. In 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, 
NEW NOVEL sy THE AUTHOR or" WORTH 
WAITING FOR.” 
"THE SCOTS of BEST MINSTER. 
By J. Masterman, Author of “« 4 Fatal Error,” 
&c. In three vols., crown 8vo. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR oF “MDLLE 
DE 


M's= SHAFTO. By W.E. Norris, 
Author of " The Rogue,” &o. In three vols. 
crown 8vo. - F " 
NEW NOVEL _ BY_THE AUTHOR OF 
“COUNTESS IRENE” 
OBERT LEEMAN’S DAUGH- 
TERS. Py J. FoGerty, author of “ Lauter- 
dale,” “ Caterina,” &c. In three yols., crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NISW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Just Published, €s. 39 cop’es on large paper uniform 


with ° Flower Pieces. 
IFE and PFHANTASY (Poems), by 


ILLIAM ALLING HAM, 
With frontispiece by Sir Joun E. MILtats, 
Bart., R.A., and a design by ARTHUR HUGHES. Also 
a SONG with MUSIC. 
London: REEVES and TURNER, 196. Strand 


Price 2s. 6d., post tree. 


ISEASES OF THE. SPLEEN 


and their 
REMEDIES_ CLINICALLY ILLUSTRATED, 
By J. Compton Burnett, M.D, 
London: JAMES EPPS, 48, Threadneedle Street, 
and_170, Piccadilly. 


A*®TON and THOMAS, Patent 
Agents, conduct every kind of British, FOrsigRs 
and Colonial business connected with PATENTS, 
DESIGNS, and TRADE MARKS. No fees for 
preliminary advice. Charges moderate. 

N HENRY. MOY THOMAS, Author 
POSITION OF PATENTEES.” 
being a practical engineer, personally saperintends the 
apr licat ons in respect_of mechanical inventions. 
‘Telegraphic Address, “ Prolonged, London.” 

Condon : gand to, Southampton Buildings. 


ELLING OFF.—UNHEARD of 
BARGAINS. If yoo want good sound FURNI- 
TURE of} any kind, NEW or SECOND-HAND, at 
prices much under cost, should apply at once. 
"An immense assortment of Furniture, lately removed 
from large West End private houses. On view. 


FY RNITURE. — DINING and 

DRAWING-ROOM SUITES. in Saddle Bag 
and Morecco Leather, Nine Pieces, Spring Stuffed, 
Solid Walnut Frames, 11 and 15 guineas; Solid 
Walnut and Hungarian sh Bed-room Suites, 
Bevelled Pilates, Ti le-back Toilet Table, three chairs, 


4.9.0 and 16 guineas. A ee ae 
These goods are offered at nominal prices in order 


to effect a speedy clearance. 
peedy “GOFF and CO. 
23, Bedford Street, Strand. 
A LADY, experienced, and with 
Children of her own, desires the Charge of 
Indian or Orphan Children, Highest references. A 


healthy and beautiful situation. 
L.S., Casely, Lustleigh, S. Devon. 


ROBINSON and (CCLEAVER'S| 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE 
LINEN. 


* Fish Napkins. 2s. 11d, pé i 
+28. 11d, per doz, D i 
5 ae wa dor ioe Gloths) ES yards sabre, Hee 
( s, 5s. 1d. each. Royal Irish Linen 
eeting, fully Bleached, 2 yard a pee 
Sarl oek Garde ide cee ads is wide, 1s. 11d. per 
durable article made). iS an a Ge Rae 
Linen Dusters, ss. 3d.; Glass Cl cian ea 
Fine Linens and Lit Pee ae 
Frilled Linen Bitiaw' Cases iva — He, a 
Roller Toweiling, oe wide, Sid hee 1s. Hi, cach. 
Towels ge ne at a earn . Strong  Huckaback 
of Arms, Initials, &c., oi 


SAMPLES 
San AND ILiustRATED Price Lists Post 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 


ROBINSON and (CLEAVER'S 


IRISH CAMBRIC 
POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, 
COLLARS, and CUFFS. 


Handkerchiefs per doz.; Children’s Bi 

I et $ ordered, 

iS 3d. ; Ladies, 2s 44d. : Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemetitehed, 
adies, 2s 114d, ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per doz. 

E Collars: Ladies’ and Children's three-fold, from 

3s. 6d. per doz, ; Gents’ four-fold, from 4s. 11d. per 
Cuffs for Ladies, Gentlemen i 

went rie, . and Children, from 
_SAMPLES AND ILLusTRATED Price Lists Post 


FREE. 
ROBINSON and LEAVER, 


BELFAST. 


i ‘ 
ADIES” writes Zle Lady's 
Pictorial, “ should lose no time in writing 
for Patterns of Robinson and Cleaver’s Dress 
Materials, for they cannot fail to be delighted with 
their excellent quality and perfect good taste, and 
we are confident that they will be equally surprised 
at their exceed.ngly moderaie price.” 
Patterns post free. In sending, will ladies kindly 
name " THE GRAPHIC” to 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 


PARM ‘ PUPILS.— Gentlemen are 

received on the Farm of the AYLESBURY 
DAIRY CU., Limited, Horsham, Sussex — 1,400 
Acres, Arable and Pasture ; 400 Head of Cattle —For 
terms and_particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
AylesburyDairy Company.in London, St. Petersburg 
Place, or Horsham. Sussex. 


At HOME and ABROAD 
ACCIDENTS OF ALI. KINDS 
InsuRED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Annual Income £248,000. Compensation already 
_ paid, £2.600,000. ae 
Moderate Premiums—Favourable Conditions—New 
Concessions. 
West End Office: 8, Granp Horer Buitpincs. 


W.C. Head Office: 64, CorNHiLL, Lonpon, E.C 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. — Are 
& you broken in your rest by a sick child suffering 
with the pain of cutting teet ? Go at once toa 
chemist, and get, a bottle of Mrs. WINSLOW S 
SOOTHING SYRUP. It will relieve the poor 
suflerer immediately It is perfectly harmless ; _ it 
roduces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the child 
on pain, and the little cherub awakes “as bright as 
a button, 


MES; WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. - It has long been in use in America, 
and is_highly recommended by medical men. It is 
very pleasant to take ; it soothes the child ; it softens 
the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind ; regulates the 
bowels, and is the best known remedy for dysentery 
and diarrhaa, whether arising from teething or other 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 


causes. 0 1 
Syrup, and see that "’ Curtis, and Perkins, New York 
and London,” is on the outside wrapper. o mother 


should be witsout it. Sold by all medicine dealers at 


15. 14d. 


HE MEXICAN H AIR 
RENEWER ; 

Will positively restore, In every case. grey or white 

hair to its original colour without leaving the diya- 

reeable Smell of most," Restorers.” It makes ie 

fair charmingly beautiful, as well as promotes the 

growth of The hair on bald spots where the glands are 
not decayed. 


if eae MEXICAN HAIR 

RENEWER. me 
This preparation has never been known to fail in 
restoring the hair to its natural colour and gloss in 


from eight to twelve days. é : 
It promotes growth, and prevents the hair falling 


out, eradicates dandrutt, and leaving the scalp in 
4 clean, healthy condition. 


HE MEXICAN HAIR 
RKENEWER 

Is put up with directions in German, French, and 

Spanish. Retail every where in the kingdom aay éd, 

Only_ one ize Suid wholesale by the ANGLO- 

AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY, Limited, 33. 


Farringdon Road, London, 


LORILINE. — For the TEETH 
AND BREAT 

is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world, It tho- 
roughly cleanses partial decayed teeth from all 
parasives or living animalcule, jeaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath, 
ithe FRAGRANT FLORILINE removes instantly 
all odours foul stomach or tobacco 


of 
4 ORI- 

d into all the 
10 often or too 


LORILINE. -For the TEETH 
and BREATH.--Is sold wherever the English 


language is SPOKE): sGRANT FLORILINE Price 


Ask for the 
ANGLO-AMERICAN 


2s. 6d. . sor “tse AH 
Sold, wholesle AY Farringdon Road, 


DRUG COMPANY. Limited, 
London. 


ARTERS C 
FOR THE 


scalp free irom i r 
ate ae the hair, and makes it soft, silky, and 
uxuriant. Being perfectly harmless, and most deli- 
cately perfumed. it is equally suitable for all ages, but 
$ invaluable and indispensa le in the nursery. 


ARTER’S COLOGNE OIL 


FOR THE HAIR 


‘stai ists, Perfumers. and 
be obtained of all Chemists, cin Ss 


e bottle will be sent ‘by Parcels Post 


COLOGNE OIL 
HAIR 


Dandruff, P omotes the 


on receipt of stamps Is. gd. 
he Laboratory of the ANGLO- 
AEieeerTes GE COMPANY (Limited), 3% 


Farringdon Road, London, Proprietors. —~ f 
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“BRLECTRICITY IS LIFE.” 
(TRADE MARK)" 
PULVERMACHER'S 


W ORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELTS 


FoR THE CURE OF NERVOUS 
DISEASES 


HAVE RECEIVED Te:timonials 
from 

"THREE PHYSICIANS to 

HER MAJESTY the QUEEN, 


THE ACADEMIE de MEDECINE 
of P. S, and 
FORTY MEMBERS of the 


ROYAL COLLEGE of PHY- 
SICIANS of LONDON. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 
ALVANISM v. RHEUMATISM 


109, Ingfield Rd., East Grinstead, August 7, 1889. 

Dear Sir,—I have great pleasure in stating that 
the Galvanic Belt I purchased from you for my 
wife. who was suffering from Rheumatism, has 
acted most satisfactorily in every way. 

Thave recommended your treatment to several 
of my friends for the cure of Rheumatics, and 
lonly hope they may reap the same benefit my 
wife has done.—Y ours respectfully, 

M E: S. SmirH. 

r, J L. Pulvermacher, 194, Regent Street, W. 


ALVANISM v. RHEUMATISM 
203, Corfield St., Bethnal Green Rd., London, 
July 22, 1889, 

Dear Sir—I consider your Galvanic Belts are 
worth their weight in gold, and J shall always 
recommend them to my friends. I have entirely 
recovered the use of my leg; and my mother, 
who is 73 years of age, has been cured of rheu- 
matism. I cuinnot speak tvo highly of your 
treatment, which has been a biessing to my 
own family, and some fri-ads in Lowestoft, tell 
me they would not be without one of your Belts 
in the house for any monev.—Y ours respectfully, 

(Mrs.) A, THURSTON. 
Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher, 194, Regent Street, W. 


ALVANISM v. LUMBAGO. 
inlaton, Blaydon-on-Tyne, July 15, 1889. 
Dear Sir—I have never red the slightest 
return of lumbago since I commenced wearing 
your Galvanic Belt. My_ wife also wishes to 
thank you for the benefit she has received from 
pane treatment, She is much stronger, and her 

health is altogether better, for which we are 
both very grateful.—Y ours very truly, 

“_ ‘I’, ARMSTRONG. 

Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher, 194. Regent Street, W. 


GALVANISM v. NERVOUS 
DEBILITY and HEADACHE. 
: Alvaston, Derby, July 6, 1889. 
Gentlemen,—I am pleased to say that I have 
derived great benefit from your galvanic treat- 
ment, and when talking to any one in our town, 
or wherever I may.be, lalways recommend you, 
because I have now proved your Galvanic elt 
to be the best remedy for nervous headache 
and nervousness generally that I have ever 
tried.—Yours very truly, 
W. S. Woopwarp. 
Messrs. Pulvermacher and Co., 194, Regent St., W. 


(GALVARISM POCA WEAK- 


Finchley, near London, June 23rd, 1889. 

Dear Sir—In October last you su yplied_me 
with a Chain Battery Combined Band and Belt, 
from which it is no exaggeration to say. 1 
experienced relief in afew days, and in five 
months was completely cured of the local weak- 
ness from which I w 
three years. I had tried various remedies with- 
out efiect, but your method operated at once. Et 
is simple, natural, and safe, and I only wish 
the thousands who, it is grievous to think, are 
suffering from these dire maladies, could hear of 
and give a trial to your treatment. : 

Allow me to thank you again most sincerely 
for the kindness which you personally showed 
meat a critical and perplexing moment. Tshall 
not easily forget it, but doubtless you are com- 
pensated by that generosity of heart which brings 
its own reward, I enclose my card, and you are 
at iberty to publish this and to refer any one to 
me privately, but I ticularly desire my name 
to be suppressed publicly —Gratefully JOS, 


Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher, 194, Regent Street, W. 


GALVANISM v, NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION. 

Fernside, Southampton, qune 22, 1889. 

Dear Sir,—I cannot speak too ighly of your 
Galvanic appliances for all kinds of Nervous 
Exhaustion, &c., and only wish, as there are so 
many now suffering from these and other com- 

laints, that they. ‘would give your Galvanic 

elts a trial, as I feel by them, and the blessing 
gad help of our gracious God, I have been kept 
aliye. 

T send you this unasked for, and if it meets 
the eye of any who are suffering, shall be 
pleased to answer any questions if yon will give 
my nameand address privately toany inauirgrs. 


ours faithfully, A 
Jj. L. Pulvermacher, isa, 194, Regent Street, W. 


ALVANISM v. SCIATICA. 


Donnington House, Stow-on-the-Wold, 22nd 
June, 1h 
Dear Sir—I am pleased to say that the Com- 
bined Electric Band_you sent me for Sciatica 
has quite cured me.—Dear Sir, yours truly, 
Gro. WHITFIELD. 
j.L. Pulvermacher and Co., 194, Regent Street, W. 


Gavan vy. EXTREME 
NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
Darmule, Kilwinning, N.B., June rgth, 1889. 
Gentlemen—I cannot find words to sufficiently 
thank you for the great benefit I have derived 
from the use of your Chain Bands. hat an 
immense amount of suffering I should have been 
saved had I known of your appliances years ago ! 
"Therefore I shall endeavour to, make my 
experience of your, treatment as widely known 
as 1 possibly can.—Y ours very truly, 


A Joun Barrp. 
Messrs. _J. L. Pulvermacher and Co. 194 Regent 
Street. 
ALVANISM __ v. NERVOUS 
DEBILITY. 


Sutton Valence, Staplehurst, 13th June, 1889. 
Dear Sir.-I am ¢ ad to say that my friend, 
who has only worn your Galvanic. Belt a short 
time, is now perfectly cured, and therefore Lam 
wearing the Belt myself now; and already I 
feel I am deriving great benefit— Yours respect- 
fully, T. FULLER. 
Messrs. J. L, Pulvermacher and Co., 194, Regent 


Street, W. 
SM v. NERVOUS 


ALVANISM , 
EXHAUSTION. The d'stressing symptoms 
Loss ot Juscular 


of Nervous Exhaustion. ss 

Power, Rheumatism. Sciatica, Paralysis, 
Epilepsy. &c..are speedily removed by means of 
BULVERMACHER'S world-famed GAL- 
VANIC BELTS, which convey the electric 
current direct to the affected parts, gradually 
stimulating and strengthening al. the nerves an 
muscles, and speedily arresting all symptoms of 
premature waste and decay. 


DVICE PERSONALLY or by 
LETTER, free of charge. 

Fo, FURTHER TESTIMO- 

NIALS, both Monica and Priyate. see_new 


Pamphlet. GALVANISM: NATURE'S 
CHIE. RESTORER of IMPAIRED VITAL 
ENERGY,” post lree on application to 


L. PULVERMACHER and CO. 
e GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
REGENT STREET, London, W. 
Established over Forty Years. 


I was suffering for more than |. 
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DEATH. 
FILKINS.—On the gist ult.. at 5, Collinson Street, 
Southwark, Mary ANN EvizapeTH, wife of HENRY 
FILkrns, aged 55 years. 


ETZMANN and CO. Furniture 


67. 69, 71. 73. 75. 77, and 79, 
(Near rouentt oes TEA Gab” St. S 
re m Court Road and Gower St, Stati 
CAIELING CAB HARES trom Chating Cross 
Euston, King’s Cross, St. Pancras, and aterloo 
Statons, Regent Circus, and Piccadilly. 


arate and CO. $3 10s. 
E [ELLED BED ROOM SUIics 
NEW DESIGNS IN ROP COLOURS 
From £3 tes. . 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


ETZMANN and CO. £55: 
BED-ROOM FURNISHED COMPLETE 
or £5 55. 
For full details please s 
Illustrated Edetaals plese ae: 


ETZMANN and CO. 15s. 
THE “WALTHAM ASH BED-KOOM 


For £5 155. 
Tilustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


ETZMANN and CO. £8 18s. 6d. 
BED ROOM FURNISHED COMPLETE 
For £8 18s. 6d, 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


ETZMANN and CO, | £5 358. 6d 
Ni tidceny LYNTON” ROSEWUOD and 


poe DRAWING - ROOM 


ITE : 

(Settee and ‘Iwo Easy Chairs), 
For £5 158. 6d. { 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. + 


OEIZMANN'S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, the best Furnishing Guide 
extant, containing Co-oured and other Illustrations, 
with full particulars and prices of every article 
required in compiete honse turnishing, post tree on 
application -OETZMANN & CO. 


Ona and CQ. 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
DECOKATORS, and 
COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


AMPSTEAD ROAD 
(NEAR ‘TOTTENHAM COU R 
AND GOWER STR i Ree aeKn hai 
SHILLING CAB FARES from Charing Cross, 
Euston, King’s Cross, St. Pancras, and Waterloo 
Stations, Regent Circus, and Piccadilly. 


“CELEBRATED LONDON HOUSES.” 
PETER ROBINSON'S 


FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 


_“ This famous house—lon established—is un- 
rivalled by any other in London or Paris for select 
style, endless variety, and for the remarkable 
beauty and novelty of its goods, A most im- 
portant feature in its working is its strictly 
moderate charges, for which it scarcely has an 
equal,” —Vide press, 


OURNING ORDERS. 


Peter Robinson’s experienced 
Assistants and Dress-fitters 
travel to any part of the country 
. with goods for selection 
immediately on receipt of letter or telegram, 
They take with them Dresses, Mantles, 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 
at the same reasonable prices as if 
Purchased at the warehouse in London, 


Notice —Travelling expenses are not charged 
however distant the residence may be. 


Address 
Telegrams and Letters 


to 


REGENT STREET, 
256, LONDON. 


PETER ROBINSON. 
| 


GHIRTS. 
FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. , 
“The most perfect bituny Maie.” 
Observer. 


GHRTS. ; 
FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
Special to Measure. 
30S., 4CE., 455. the half-dozen. 


HIRTS. 
FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
Tlustrated Self-measure post free. 
RICHARD FORD and CO.. at, Poultry, London. 


JESUS. — The only Flannel 
Shirts that_never shrink in washing, not if 
Elastic, soft as silk, $s. 6u., Tos. 6, 
Write for Patterns and Self- 


washed roo times. 
138. 6d. Carriage free. 
measure to 


R. FORD and CO., 41. Poultry, London. 
Asis. — GENTLEMEN’S 
UNDERVESTS, winter weight, 32 to 48 


ess 


inches chest; Pants to match, 32 to 52 waist. 
s. 6d. to 6s, gd. each : Pants, 5s. gd. to 8s. 6d. 5 

ose, 58. 6d, 7s. 6d, 9s. 6d, the half-dozen. 
measure and patterns free from the Sole Makers, 
R. FORD and CO., 4: Poultry. T-ondon, 


COOPERS CORDIAL ESSENCE 


of GINGER is highly efficacious in cases of 
Gouty Affections, Spasn's, Flatulence ‘Sickness,Giddi- 
ness, Colic, Cramp, Griping Pains in the Stomach, 
Diarrhea, &c. ‘Taken at Bedtime produces _refresh- 
ing Sleep. 28. 9d.. 45. 6d, and 11S,, post free from the 
Laboratory ae COOPER and CO, Pharmaceutical 
Chemists, 80, Gloucester Road, South Kensington. 


Cho RUSS: el 
FAIR BEAUTIFUL SKIN. 


A —SULPHOLINE SOAP gives the natural tint 
and peach-like bloom of Burericet complexion. By 
washing with Sulpholine Soap the skin becomes 
spotless, clear, smooth, suppie, healthy, and comfort- 
able. Tablets Sixpence. Sold everywhere. 


AYLOR’S CIMOLITE; or 

PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH, 
Is the only reliable and thoroughly harmless SKI 
POWDER. | It is prepared by an experience 
Chemist, and under its Latin name o: Terra 
Cimolia” is constantly prescribed by ie BS emi- 
nent Dermatologists. and was, especia ‘ys recom- 
mended by the fate Sir Erasmus Wilson, FIR.S., and 
the late Dr. Tilbury Fox. For gencral use it is 
simply invaluable, and far superior to Glycerine or 
any greasy compound. It is the, best Dusting 
powder for Infants. Formerly used in the Nurseries 
of Her Majesty the Queen, the Princess of Wales, the 
Duchess of I rc, and now extensively em- 
ployed in the Nurseries. of Her Imperial Majesty 
the Empress of Russia, the Duchess of Ed:nbur 
our own Royal Princesses and Puchesses. H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Cumberland, and most of the Arise 
tocracy. commended by the Faculty. The emie 


nent physician, Dr. Kwouth, gays i— fee 
too nighly recommend it. I cannot. afford to be 
without it."—Dr BAINBRIDGE. A, Lady writes -~= 
“Here, in India, for ° Prickly Heat, I found it worth 
a guinea a teaspooniul.” Post free. Send 14 0r 36 


Pers pen ‘aylor's Cimolite.” See that the Trade 


Mark, Name, ‘and Address are on every parcel, and do 


ersuaded to take imitations, 
ag aie into medical practice and prepared by 


TAY, |. Chemist, 13, Baker Streets 
JOHN TAYLOR, oon, ‘ 


THE ENGLISH WHEAT Crop is estimated by most authorities 
as between nine-and-a-half and ten million qrs. The Aer gives 
a list of estimates, and averages them at 9,638,605qrs., its own 
estimate being 9,676,240 qrs. The yield in the principal wheat- 
growing counties is reckoned as follows:—Kent, 292,000 qrs. ; 
Sussex, 298,500 qrs.; Hampshire, 280,000 qrs. ; Wiltshire, 270,coo 
qrs.; Devonshire, 247,500 qrs.; Gloucestershire, 245,000 qrs. ; 
Yorkshire, 750,0co qrs.; Northamptonshire, 238,315 qrs. ; Hert - 
fordshire, 217,500 qrs. ; I.incolnshire, 960,000 qrs. ; Norfolk, 668,000 
qrs.; Suffolk, 480,000 qrs.; Cambridgeshire, 499,500 qrs. ; and 
Essex 600,000 qrs. Thus there are fourteen English counties which 
grow over 200,000 qrs. of wheat, which is about the quantity grown 
in Scotland, in Ireland, and also in Wales. Not Rutland but 
Westmoreland is the smallest wheat-growing county. 

ENGLISH WHEAT SALES during the cereal year which ended 
31st August were somewhat larger than had been anticipated. 
Authorities differ as to the cause, one agricultural journal asserting 
that the yield of 1888 was underestimated, while another is of opinion 
that the reserves left over from the good crop of the Jubilee Year 
were unusually large. The total sales of 1838-9 were 7,631,683 qrs., 
against 8,022,761 qrs. in 1887-8 and 6,637,188 qrs. in 1886-7. The 
deliveries from farmers in the different months have been: 


THE GRAPHIC 


and May constituted the chief 


d lies of April 
gre, the 000 Supe ‘ the smallness of the deliveries 


feature of the season, .and, after this, 
in January and February. 

Harvest in England includes other crops besides wheat, and 
there isno doubt that the leading cereal absorbs a good deal more 
than itsdue share of notice. It is this concentration of attention on 
one crop, and that an intensely sun-loving one, that causes the public 
to reckon all rainy years as times of agricultural disaster, and all hot 
years as propitious. Hay, however,is a more important harvest 
than wheat, being worth to the country quite three times the value 
of the wheat production. Oats are also a very important crop, 
grown overa large acreage, and yielding more heavily to the acre on 
many lands. The root crops are also extremely valuable. Now all 
these three crops are very satisfactory this season, and live stock are 
also doing well ; so that, even though we have had a cool and rainy 
August, and a sadly-interrupted wheat harvest, the agricultural 
outlook remains on the whole good. 

BARLEY is a rather disappointing yield. On a good deal of 
heavy clay land—where it is grown, though hardly with wisdom— 
it will be, or is, scarcely worth cutting, and a good deal of it is 
very thin in grain. On warm loams the yield, however, is frequently 
very good, only the grain stood during August till it was over-ripe, 
and there was a great deal beaten down by rain in the course of 
the month. The number of stained and discoloured samples this 
season will be very large ; nevertheless some good barley, fit for the 
finest ale, has undoubtedly been produced. The crop as a-whole, 
however, will be of very doubtful profit, for the difference in price 
between malting barley and that only fit for grinding is very 
serious, and it is on the proportion of the former to the later in any 
given season, rather than on the total of production, that the farmers’ 
remuneration depends. 

STAFFORDSHIRE AGRICULTURAL SHOW was held this year at 
Walsall, and the weather was very hot and fine, so that a good 
attendance was commanded. The agricultural horses were a good 
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should have thought that the Herefords would have put in not onl 
an appearance at any big Show west of the Trent, but have made ; 
good display. The shorthorns were very good. The rams shown 
by Mr. Joseph Beach attracted the chief attention in the chee 
classes, but there was a first rate general display of the Shropshir 
breed, the exhibitors of really fine pens being too numerou; F 
particularise. The Tamworth pigs were a capital exhibition fe 
the Berkshires were hardly inferior as instances of good breedi ¢ 
and condition. The total number of entries at the Show was on 
siderably in excess of last year’s figures. pe 

GRAIN Prices.—English wheat is now quoted at 31s. 2d 
against a septennial average of 36s. 2¢., barley 245. 67, against 
30s. 2d, and oats 19s. 6d. against 19s. 11d. These figures come 
home to the farmer and the parson more nearly than to the rest of 
us, but the gradual exhaustion of the resources of the cultivator is 
none the less certain, because it is a slight ebb from year to year 
At the prices above quoted the loss on barley growing is not grest 
and on oats probably there is no loss, if very little gain. But the 
three averages taken together give a total which is under the 
farmer’s outlay. The economic bearings of this state of affairs can. 
not be otherwise than serious. The average price of English whet 
for the cereal year ended August 31st was 30s. 8d. only, and for the 
year preceding it was 31s. 1d. per quarter. And there seems ny 
prospect of recovery or advance. 

SPROUTING is one of the chief dangers to which grain is exposed 
in a wet season, but the danger is largely dependent on the tempe- 
rature, Matured grain, according to the observations of Mr. Evershed 
soon sprouts in wet, warm weather, and a loss of weight and quality 
is the result, but during the wet weather of this last August the 
temperature was for the most part too low to encourage any 
sprouting. Generalisation, however, is difficult, for some varieties 
of wheat have been discovered to sprout at a lower temperature 
than others. The square-head wheat has a very bad reputation in 
this respect, and so has Piper's Thickset, an Eastern Counties’ 
variety, which but for this drawback would have much to recom- 


show. The cattle were, unfortunately, confined to shorthorns, We 


qrs.; June, 533,160qrs.; July, 519,561 qrs.; and August, 500,675 


NOBILITY OF LIFE 


“WHO BEST CAN SUFFER BEST CAN DO.”—Milton. 


The Victorian Reign is unparalleled in the History of Great Empires for its Purity, Goodness, and Greatness !! 


ABOVE ALL!!! 


A FEARLESS DEVOTION TO DUTY AND UNFLINCHING TRUTHFULNESS! 
THH QUEEN'S PRIZE! 


The Conditions laid down by the QUEEN for the Prize given by HER MAJESTY to the Marine Boys are these :— 
Cheerful Submission to Sup2riors ; Self-respect and Independence of Character: Kindness and Protection to the Weak; Readiness to Forgive Offence; a Desire to 
Conciliate t!.e Differences of others ; and, above all, Fearless Devotion to Duty and Unflinching Truthfulness. 
“Such principles, if evoked and carried into action, would produce an almost perfect moral character IN EVERY CONDITION OF LIFE.”—Smitec. 


SHAKESPEARE AND DUTY : 


THE PIVOT OF DUTY—STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE; WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM. 


What Higher Duty can Man attain, than Conquest over Human Pain ? 
|“ THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” is an impera- UPERIOR TO ALL OTHER SALINES.—“ Dear Sir,—Having taken your 


Boe ae ee ap pe bis eles A ate ene ge as and eo ‘FRUIT SALT’ for many years, 1 think it right to tell you J consider it a most 
oe ae ’ Injurious effects of ,stimulants, | invaluable medicine, and far superior to «il oth li ixtur : ver with 

narcotics such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, by natural means; thus re: z es wes ’ ar superior to cll other saline mixtures, I am never without 
A ve A ‘ 3 stores the nervous | a bottle of it inthe house. It possesses three t desirabl lities Si he tas 

system to its normal condition, by preventing the great danger of poisoned blood and ov i ; r : nS Greeley tees pleas he Eas 
ae rob ae over- , : aan , 
cerebral activity, sleeplessness, irritability, worry, &e. : , ee ee leaves no unpleasant after-effects. © “A DEVONSHIRE Lany. 

ots . 


THE GREAT DANGER OF POISONOUS ANILINE DYES, SUGAR, PINK, OR CHEMICALLY COLOURED 
SHERBET. 


waitla Tent white iba ig e st eagle tr iis je ae ee elapse potk ines dict clierviey, ane Lelanagne, liqueurs, and brandy are all very apt to disagree 

Le ees - ne ‘ : ¥ n e least objecti 5 Cu caer peat ad ee 

stitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed af inst, ane! places Ne been weeks wom ike 
g : 


HOW KANDAHAR WAS WON. 


“ During the Afghan War we were before Kandahar, and had been reconnoitring the enemy” iti i 
ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT. ‘Take,’ he said, ‘an old soldier's advice ;’ so, to pleace him, we did, We cmpticd the cocie ara splendid, Cavalry regiment, when, to ri he Col da bottle of 
8U ke, ;’ so, to please him, we did. We emptied the b 'y reg’ . ,, to our merriment, t e Colonel produced a bottle c 
night, and ae ecole ae days afterwards the Colonel said ai andes, © Wow fellas laughed np chal ROE BRT Boe Ses sete igs to : - smen. We certainly slept oe 
alf-a- ; was always calle d Eno. 


“ Come the four corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them ; nought shall make us rue, 
IF ENGLAND TO HERSELF DO REST BUT TRUE.” 


Q ‘ aa ” . 
From “ MESS STORIES” by Proteus, pp. 126-127, published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Cg., Stationers’ Hall Court 1889 


The value of “ ENO’S FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America,"Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—Sterling Honesty of Pur i it Life i 
\ ne S E : i -urpose, without it Life isa Sham.—“ A new i ion i 4 
p ilaee let ane AS unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the pultilic Sell oes is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable imitations «16 
F e reputation and profit.”—-ADAMS, ’ yet not so exactly as to infringeupon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the capsule is marked ENO’ RU ao 
: peule wsherked ENO'S FRUIT SALT. Without it you have heen imposed on by a worthless and occasionally a Poisonous imitation, Sold hy all Ckemi ts. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS LONDON, SE, BY J. C.ENO'S PATENT. 
ene cell TERA TICA_ITHE ANCIENT WRITING PAPER 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS Sample WHITE 
"Fishes 200, Se H I E RATICA-,, PARCHMS tT Ucn ate PRICE. 7 


Gent's Fourfold all 


per 


| sts OF TESTIMA TAKS ABRICES POST FRER 
| = = {J 


4/6, 5/6, 6/6 each. PURE IRISH LINEN GOODS at Manufacturers! Pri an ees , 
wfacturers' Prices. FISH NAPKINS LJ | E RATICA ae ie ee Surface, delightful to write upon yr he 2 ers Se zl 
= rivate Correspond i ; “2 Ws e9 Re fe 
Court Envelopes a nee toe 5 quires, Note size, 1s. ee y elebrated GN 
aa a me Re 


“2 ==[RISH DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS. 


NURSERY DIAPER, 434d. per yd. REAL IRIS z 
wide, 1/t1 per yd. Surplice Linen, 7d. per yd. Huckaback TOWELS 4 Nc? fully bleached, 2 yds. 


IRISH HANDKERGHIEFS | HEIRATICA WORKS, 68,'U 
aie : me Zs » 68, Upper Thames St., London. |! 
Ladies’ Size, 2/8; Gents’ Size, 3/6 per dozen. Samples and Price Lists Free to all Parts, Samples Free. Parcels Carriage Paid. 


4 ; equal in appearance to finest Indian 
Silk, may be had in Printed or Plain EAUTIFUL TATTING 
| aint ma E 
RISH LI N EN DRESSES Cl” my hae cael] Err soy Patan ou, ade AY POOR GENTLEWOMEN. “Four 
J yp y fast. Washes beautifully, rochet, Embroidery, Edging, gud Insertion. Initials and Monagarciaett spanish: Floniion, ee 
rewel Work. Stockings 


akes a Charming Summer Dress, Ladies are invited to write” fc i knitted. P 
ALL PARCELS SENT CARRIAGE Parp GR HUTT e® for Patterns of this lovely Material, | Critted. | ‘lain. S : ; fe I m 
: eae ON & GO. Larne, BeLrasr, | fons! Ndicited. Established 1869.— Add Mrs Lace altered, mended, and cleaned. Ord sy 
i . ' London, N.W. 5 ress, Mrs. GREEN, 22, Délancy Street. Gloucester Cate 9 ; 
, + 92, . ester Gate, br 


ej I E RATI CA-—rers for Foreign correspondence, ruled, 5 quires, 1s. 
4 iad Fag dere Ruled or Plain, 5 quires, 1s. 6d. 
c' eet bears the Water-mark, “Hi ica.” 
4 | ERA | CA-—Raect Imitations. Insist on having Ue ‘4 


Of all Stationers, or send stam ps to 


‘Golit Viokne 
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BROOKE'S SOAP. 


| 


yi | 
BROOKES Sor 
Monkey Brand, D 


am 


or Anh i ( ex A 2 af ei 


SS ———>> Ss ——_ 
ESSE 
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( 


SVEN YN 


Makes Makes Makes 


, Makes Makes Makes Makes f 
Copper like Brassware Spotless Spring-Cleaning Shining Pots Windows Marble 
if = old. like Mirrors. Earthenware. Easy. and Pans. ae digs ” ile 
akes Tin Will do a day’ Makes Makes akes eans, Scours, 
like Susie Hie wore li Bright Sparkling Polished Brightens, Polishes, 
Silver. Marble. in an hour. Fireirons. Glassware. Stair Rods. Everything. 


47. A LARGE 


a 
obtainable near you, send 4d. in ai for Full-sized Bar, free by post ; or-1s. for Three Bars, 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, and Chemists everywhere. Sg obtainal mentioning *Graphic ; 
_B. BROOKE & GO., 36, To 40, YORK ROAD, KING'S CROSS, LONDON, N 
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July and August being remembered, 
{ rust, and of mildew, are far less 
than we had feared they 


mend it. The dampness of both 
the three evils of sprouting, o 
prevalent in the wheat and grain crops 
would ke. 

BririsH DAIRY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
portant Annual Show of this Society closes 0 
intending exhibitors should write at once to Mr. W. Young, 191, 
Fleet Stréet. The prize list of the show is a liberal one both for 
live stock and for dairy produce. ‘There are classes for Shorthorns, 
Devons, Red Polls, Jerseys, Guernseys,-Ayrshires, and Kerrys, and 
there is also a useful General Class. Selling classes are a new 
feature which has much to recommend it, but the show of bulls is of 
indirect bearing on the objects of the Society, and must 'be held to 
trench upon the just territory of the different cattle-breeding 
societies on the one hand, and of the county Agricultural Shows on 
the other. The show of pigs appears also to be “a work of supe- 
rerogation.” The Exhibition opens at [slington on October Ist, 


and lasts till the 7th. 


Entries for the im- 
n the gth inst., and 


but very 
favourites 


key. 


Messrs. CHAPPEL 
“A Unique Collecti 
friends ; some, i 
“ Kyle’s Scottis 
bound in scarlet an 
of Glasgow. 
the coming seaso 
arrangements a 
been a labour 0 
special feat 
pages, thus obv 


ordinary soprano 
A long an 
excellent work. 


THE GRAPHIC 


NEW MUSIC 


L AND Co.~—Our title 
on of 225 Scotch Songs, 
t, are quite. traditional. 


n fac 
a very elegan 


h Lyric Gems,” 


{ love; hence it is well and care 


ure of this work is ¢ 
iating the need for turning over. 
In glancing down the index, 
missing. Some of the songs, 
voice, are published atl 
d successful career may 


clear. 


° ——_e———_— 
A PLAGUE oF BEES afflicts a newly-opened railway in Central ; ee 
India—the Jhansi extension. When the passengers approach the THe New PALacE AT beg ein which 
Betwa viaduct, they are cautioned to close the windows, as numbers Emperor and Empress inaugurated during 


The passage of Alsace, is 
we should 


who cannot 


of bees have built in the viaduct, and refuse to quit. 
the bridge is therefore most unpleasant, especially, 
imagine, for the engine-drivers and their assistants, 
retire behind: closed windows. 


PLATE — 
CHESTS. 


SPECIAL 
DETAILED LISTS 
FREE, 


Hard Wear. 


18, POULTRY, CITY, 


AND 


158, OXFORD ST., W, LONDON. 


Manufactories: 


ROYAL PLATE & CUTLERY WORKS, 
NORFOLK STREET, SHEFFIELD. 


Hohenzollerns, and their first homes 
It has been built in five years by exc 
Alsatian and South German. 


=. DE SONG 5 


KNIGHTor THE ORDERorLEOPOLDorBELGIUM 
KNIGHT of THE LEGION of HONOUR 


BROWN CODLIVER OIL 


Incontestably proved.by Thirty Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, AND 
CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AN 


Unequalled for 


noteworthy as being the first Imp 


scarcely applie 
all of which are o 
Under the title of 
tly got-up volume, 


fully carried out. 

that each song is complete on two 
The prin 
we find no old 
which were too high for an 
hird lower than the original 
be anticipated for this 


their recent visit to 
erial Palace of the 
tead in the recovere 1 
lusively national labour, chiefly 


‘Books FOR 0 
amen again as 
os the Re of Jack afloat. 
Thanks chiefly to 
Society last year rec 
chant and fishing 
truly grateful for any kind 


s to 
Id 


eph Ferrie, 


d gold, has just been ublished by Jos ~ White 
It wall prove ne of the ae welcome gift-books of ee to hol 
n, The pianoforte accompaniments and eee butions, both of literature 
re by T.S. Gleadhill, to whom the task has evidently - by Commander Dawson at t 


Mucu has been written 
settlers in Manitoba, which 
Lone Land, but w 
Saxon population. 
matters, as we hav 
illustrated . jo 
Winnipeg, and 
mation regarding 
The illustrations t 
Main Street, Winnipeg, 
District, the Alberta Catt 


t issmall, 


Nor is 


the German 


Bow River, Rocky Mount 
questions about Manitoba 
charge. We wis 


d provinces. 


THE MOST EFFICACIOUS IN 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


DR. PROSSER JAMES. 
Lecturer on Mat. Med., London Hospital. 


“Dr. pe Joncu’s Oil contains the whole of the 
active ingredients of the remedy, and is easily 
digested. Hence its value not only in Diseases of the 
Throa. and Lungs. but in a great number of cases to 
which the Profession is extending its use,” 


JOSEPH J. POPE, Esq. M.R.C.S,, 
Late Staff Surgeon, Army, India. 
“The value of ‘hydro-carbons’ in all debilitated 
states of the system is now becoming thoroughly 
recognised, Dr. pe JonGu's Oil places in every one’s 
reach a reliable and valuable remedy.’ 


DR. THOMAS NEDLEY, 
Phys. to the Lord-Lieut. of ireland. 


“ The most uniformly pure. the most palatable, and 
the most easily retained by the stomach, is DR. DE 
JonGu's Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually pre- 
scribed it in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with 
very beneficial results.” 


LENNOX BROWNE, Esq,, F.R.C.S. 
Sen, Surg., Cent. Lond. Throat Hosp. 
“The action of DR. DE Joncu’s Oi) has proved, in 
my own experience: particularly valuable in many 
cases of Weakness of the Singing and Speaking Voice 
dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation.” 


Sold Onty in Capsuled Imperrat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, gs., by all Chemists and Druggis's 
SOLE CONSIGNEES— 


HEERING’S onvy cenuint 
COPENHAGEN .Git 


Medals, 
Est._1818. 


9 Prize Medals, CHERRY 120s 
PETER F. HEERING. BRANDY, 


Purveyor By APPOINTMEN 
To THE RoyaL DaNisH AND IMPERIAL _ Russian 
Courts, anD H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALEs. 


; Ye 


(over 


the 
9 ' 


TRELOAR 


R’S CARPET CIRCUL 


SS 


AR. 


Giving Prices, Particulars, and Coloured Illustrations of Floor Coverings, post free on application 


TRELOAR & SON, 68, 69, & 70, Ludgate Hill, 


London, E.C, 


SILVER MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION’ WANBILL 


ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


CAUTION.—Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds. 


BELTS. 


Registered. Price 31s. €d 


The Swanbill Belt or Figure Improver i 
1 ; 3 i prover in made of 
Hoven: sulle SIAStGs, It gxes the necestany support 
v Tequired, and is comparatively a S 
hghtes eireau paratively almost as 
‘ Nothing can be better. The Swanhill Silk Elastic 
Beit is a real comfort."—Court Four nal. ; 
The Swanbill Belt 1 recommend to all young 
mothers, for nothing tends to age a woman so much 
as the loss of symmetery of figure. By attention a 
woman: oy almost zelain bee natural maiden form, 
n th mother of a ily."—. 
gen ih vournan large family.”—Madame 
seent size of waist. with P.O.O. on 179, Sloane 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 
LADIES’ WAREHOUSE, 
174, Sloane Sireet, Belgravia (late of Piecadilly). 
ROYAL 


20h APPQINTMENT 
SPEARMAN'S SERGES. 


SUMMER WEAR. 
No Article woven for Ladies’ Dresses e 
‘ S quals 
SPEARMAN'S SERGES in general utility; they 
are woven in 


ROYAL NAVY BLUES & WOADED BLACKS, 


all plain Colours, anda variety of FANCY WEAV- 
INGS. Prices, 1s., 18. 33d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 1id., 2s., 2s, rd. 
the yard. For Children’s wear, either Girls or Boys, 
they are most useful. Very excellent qualities are 
manufactured for Gentlemen’s Suits and Boys’ hard 
wear. Price, 54in., from 2s. 11d. the yard. Pray send 
for patterns direct to 


SPEARMAN'S, PLYMOUTH, 


who cut any length and suppl ics 3 
pply Ladies and = 
men and families direct. : oe 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 


u * z 
N.B.—By special arrangements made to suit the re- 
aonerenls of our large trade,we are enabled to prepay 
the carriage of all parcels in Great Britain and Lreland 


Export freights at low rates, 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


B il “WIXT PLATE 
: AND LIP. or the 
ghee 
the rath Edition acide 
ADVICE to DYSPEPTICS, 
CiGrine IL ‘s 
MASTICA- 
ee 
PHYSIOLOGY sES- 
: LOGY of DIGES 
EMARKABLE 
of INDIGESTION® i 
GLOSSARY. of MEDICAL. TERMS, &c. 
Post Free One Stamp from the Publisher, 
46 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON EC. 


BY 
SPECIAL 


UTWARD- 1 
for old books, magazines, and various Pericdicals 


D DEBILITY AT ALL AGES. 
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BOUND SHIPs.—The Missions for 


, as their stock is entirely exhausteg 


the appeals published in the newspapers, the 
eived sufficient literature to provide 1,090 mer. 
vessels with small libraries, and the crews 


of reading to occupy many dull ising 


“crash” bags made the size of a Graphic are also 
d the papers in the forecast'e library, and contri. 


and bags, will be gratefully rece; 
he office, 11, Buckingham teach we 


about the enterprise displayed hy the 
only a few years since was a veritable 


hich is now fast filling with a thriving Anglo. 
g 


this enterprise confined to agricultural 


eto acknowledge the receij;t of a capital little 
urnal, the Manitoba Colonist, published monthly ae 
d which gives much interesting and valuable infor. 
places, people, and events in Western Canada 
his month include a view of Portage La Prairie. 
Birtle, 2 Homestead in the Brandon 
le Ranche, a Grand Catch of Speckled 
Trout made on the Nepigon River, and a view of Foot Hills ang 


ains. The editor offers to answer any 
that his readers may like to usk, free of 


h our contemporary all success. 


7 


beer. LIS 
HLOKODYNE 


R. J. C. BROWNE (late 


Y discovered 

“ colped the 

o a val Whe 

; I itis therefore 

evident that, ashe has oY ahaa 

the fertile ane one ebe sod unter 

gg, the name ot LOhOLYNE be 
fat a piracy. E must Le 


LL ATTEMPTS AT 


ANALYSIS have t: 
4c ver its composition, 


y Re eG 
= D diame LIs 


HLORODYNE 


is the great specific for 


(CHOLERA, 
YSENTERY, 
PD ARRHGA. 


. Earl Russell, communie: 
College of Physicians that he h: 
a despatch from her Ma 
Manillato the eff. ad hee 
raging fearful Li e ONLY 
Remedy of any rvice was CHLORO- 
NE,—See Lancet, December 51, 1885 


GENERAL BOARD OF 


I HEAI.TH, London, repr 
as a charm, one dose general ficient. 


ROM the VICEROY’S Chemists 
Simla, January 5. 1880. 
J T. DAVENPORT, London, 
ear Sir.—We congratulate you upon 
the wide-spread. reputation tus iF 
esteemed medicine has earned for itseit 
not only in Hindostan, but all over the 
East. Asa remedy of general unlity, we 
hether a better is 


siled to. Gis- 


D 


Cramps, Neuralgia. andas< 
tive, that have occurred 

sonal observation during m 
Choleraic Diarrhea, and even 
terrible forms of cholera itse 
witnessed its surprisingly _c 


ower. We have never used any othe 
form of this niedicine than Collis 
Browne's. froma firm conviction thatit 


is decidedly the best. and also from asense 

of duty we owe to the profession and the 

public, as we are of opinion t 

stitution of any other { 

Browne's isa deliberate breach of 

on the part of the chemist to pres 
and patient alike, 

We are, Sir, faithfully yours 

SY MES and CO., 

Members of the Pharm, Society of Great Britain. 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


y 

DF 1.,,cOLLIs BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE —Vice-Chancellor Sir 

“Page Wood stated publicly in Court 

that hr. . Collis Browne was, un" 

doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne, 

that the whole story of the defendant 

Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 

regretted to.say that ithad been sworn (0 
—See the 7imes, July 13, 1884. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE 


is a Tashid Mediane seh assuy aes 
pain of every kind, allords a 1% 
and vetresting sleep, WIT HOUT 
HEADACHE, and __ invigorates the 
Nervous System when exhausted. 


OLDS, 

RONCHITIS, 
(COUGHS, ASTHMA. 
. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE most _ eflctually 


relieves those too often fatal diseases 


D® 
CROUP and DIPHTHERIA. 
D®: J. COLLIS BROW NE'S 
(CHLORODYNE 
Rapidly cuts short all attacks of 
EPILEPSY, : ALPITATION; 
SEASMS, MUSTER OO 
AND IS ‘THE ‘TRUE PALL. eae: 
NEURALGIA, HEUMATISM, 
GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE. 
[MPORTANT CAUTION. | 
- = «Every Bottle. of: genuine C!l 
Ee ea 
‘D® J. COLLIS BROWNE. 
. Sold in’ Bottles, 15, 134. BR 45. 6d. 
TSreen Wi ., Sole Manufacturers, 


hat the sub- 
than Collis 
| faith 
criber 


1 0RO- 


xmp the 


33, Great Russell St eet, W: 
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COUNTIES’ 
HE fe LAND ERY COMPANY, 


containing 
1,000 Testimo- 
nials and 1,000 


WATCH STREET, BIRMINGHAM 

oF s —— Boe for our 

ej a EAUTIFUL 

atac Whole CaTALOGUE, 


prices. a 
J. oa Copper - plate 
A saving of Engravings 0. 
ait Watches —_ an 
go per cen ewellery gratis 


post free toany 
part of the world. 


i x's Fine SILVER, Flat Crystal Glass, 255 
GestuEe SILVER, Flat Crystal Glass. 25s. 
2LveR, Flat Crystal Glass, 25s. 


I_EveRs, chased 
pO.O. to Mr. A. CY, Lo 

Office and Shes Room ; 15, Queen Victoria Street, 

F.C, (Mansion 
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MOMENT’S | NOTICE 
‘CHAMPION’ HANDICE MACHINE 


SIMPLE, CERTAIN, & DURABLE. 
NO EXPENSIVE FREEZING POWDERS. 
Will make Ice Cream, Block Ice, Cool Wines, 

&c. Prices from £8 8s. Ask for List F2. 


SoLe LICENSEES 


PULSIMETER ENCINEERING CO,, LrD. 


Mine Elms Ironworks, London, S.W. 


THE BEsT REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION 


CAMOMILE PILLS 
Are confidently recommended as a simple but 
certain remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 


« Hacit CROYDON, 1885. 
faving been a sufferer from Indt- 
pee for many years, 1am happy to 
a I have at last not only been 
ae but perfectly cured by using 
orton's Pills, and confidently recom- 


mend them to : 
all suffering 
iis suffering from the 


TRADE 
MARK. 


“% WILKINSON.” 


For other Tesi 
h ‘ : 
= nid Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines 
ERYWHERE, price rs. 114d., 28.9d., & 118. 


Len &P Hanburys 
Castor Oil 


T. 
‘ asteless, Pure. Active. 
everywhere at 6da l/, 1/9 & Sis 


S.& H. HARRIS’S 


HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE 
POLISHING PASTE. 


For Me: . 
leials and Glass of all. Descriptions. 


PLATE POWDER, 


Does not injure the Sily 
BRUNSWICK BLACK 


For Stoves or Iron Work. 


E . fle oN RE E, 
U arates and Fire Irons, 
SRNITURE FOLISH. 
SO LD EVER WITHOUT THEM. 
YWH 
___ Manufactory LONDON’ & = 
ee 2 : 
GREcory's PareNT INVISIBLE 
iS HAIR CURLER. 
oe The Most perfect ever inven- 
ty sa. The best and cheapest. 
* ade in allshades to match 
5 me ia Soft and pliahle. 
Si ein construction, Will 
- ene the hair orhurt thé 
vead. ‘Thousands of ‘festi- 
monials, 6 Curlers in _hand- 
some Metal Casc, 6d. OF ALL 
= Yair Dressers & 
Wholesle—sr, Frith 
Soho, London, W. 


Street, 


Wwerat to GIVE fora PRESENT? 


_ —Few Art m fe fe 

selection of articles Gon ae ed ve dare 
with lasting use,as CHINA and GLASS aad (ue? 
a uill give s0 mah ae sojlittle "Special list on apple 
Established 1760). ARCE, 39, Ludgate Fh, 


DELICIOUS 


NEW PERFUME. 
(RAB APPLE 
BLOSSOMS. 


(EXTRA-CONCENTRATED). 
del cious, 


fume of the 


"\Crown PerfumeryCo, 


aun 
EXTRA CONCENTRATED J & 
pr } “A scent of surpassing delicacy, 


Crab-Appl? richness, and lasting quality. "— 
OMS. 


iCourt Journal. 
MADE ONLY BY THE 


CROWN PERFUMERY 
ser Tm COMPANY, 
177, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


NUDA VERITAS szstorn 


What will Restore the Hair of Youth? 
NUDA VERITAS—NAKED TRUTH. 
For twenty-two years it 
has never failed to rapidly 
restore grey or faded hair 
either in youth orage. It 
arrests falling, causes 
luxuriant growth, is per- 
manent and _ perfectly 
harmless. In cases ros. 6d. 
of all Hairdressers and 
Chemists. Circulars on 
application, Wholesale 
Nt ens R. HOVEN- 
DE and SON: 3r and 
F “* 32, Berners Stre 
andjo1—93, City Road, anton E.C. fe ek 


K 


“*T gOnOUNCED ZY-LO-PIA ~ 
G id by all Dealers, or 
i Post Free Direct. 
276, 416, 8/6 & 21}- per Bottle 
157b, New Bond St.. Lendon. 


2 


Ss 


AD 


Ze) 


g 
uate 


is the most pertect Frpollient Milk for PRESERVING 
and BEAUTIFYING the SKIN ever produced. It 
son renders it Soit, Smooth, and White. Entirely re- 
moves and prevents all ROUGHNESS. REDNESS, 
SUNBURN, TAN, &c., and_preserves THE SK 
from the effects of SUN, WINDS, and HARD 
WATER more effectually than any other preparation. 
No Lady who yalues her Complexion should ever 
be without it, as itis Invaluable at all Seasons for 
keeping the SKIN SOFT and BLOOMING 
Bottles, rs., 2s. 6d., of all Chemists. 
Free for 3d. extra of the Sole Makers— 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, 
CHELTENHAM. 


UMBRELLAS: 


00 POS 


) eos 
Oo? YE EMATED OK 


“SEE THIS | NAMEIS 0 
EVERY UMBRELLA | FRAME YOU BUY 


S, FOX e!C” Limite. | 


ENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 


PAT! 
\ STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAM 


TRADE MARKS. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 
have added to their celebrated 
frames decided improvements 
(protected by Letters Patent) 
which give increased stability 
and greater neatness to the 
Umbrella. 

SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 
manufacture the Steel specially 
for all their frames, and are 


thus able to provide exceptional 


quality at a merely nominal 
price over inferior makes. 


FORGE 


RE-CREATED 


Without drugs—by mild continuous, currents of Electric- 
ly wearing one of 


fedical Battery Company, Ltd.. at their 
Blectropathic and Zander Institute, 


59, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.j 


(Corner of Rathbone Place.) * 

All communications are considered strictly private, 
=== “aid should he addressed to the 

President, Mr. C. 1. Harnesses 


| Store St., Bedford Sq. London, -W.C.|---* 


yed in its preparation, 
, and from my act 


| For LUNCHEON & DINNER. 


A Remarkable S. per 
Red Wine 30 Doz. 


Of Exquisite Bouquet and Delicious Flavour, 
Guaranteed Absolutely Pure, and possessing 
the body and quality of Port. Though 
free from added Spirit it will keep 
good for weeks in the decanter. 


Balfontain is especially 
suitable for Invalids, by 
reason of its dainti- 
ness & easy di- 
gestibility. 


“ _ Consignees, 
under favour- 
able circumstances, 
this Wine is offered at the 
exceptional price of 30s. per 
Doz. Connoisseurs will find it 
compare favourably with Burgun- 
dies and Clarets at double the price. 


The Sole Consignees, SANDIFORD 
and SON, King Street, Manchester, 
will send a Sample Case, Carriage Paid in 
U.K. or placed free on board ship, on receipt of 
remittance. No charge for Cases & Bottles. Special 
Contract Discounts for 12, 24 & 48 Dozens, or in Wood. 


Mr. Cuas. Estcourt, F.L.G., F.C.S8., City Analvst, of Manchester, certifies 
—“The bouquet and flavour show it to be a Natural Wine of superior quality, 


and with keeping properties not altogether due to its alcoholic standard. 
P = = : - : | 
EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.”—Lancet, June 15, 1889. 
CONCENTRATED 
| TINS 
. PEPTONIZED “= 
ee : aT OBTAINABLE 
BLICIOUS a 
FLAVOUR, FOR 
— INVALIDS. 
NUTRITIOUS ais 
ey avo WALK see 
Buses (Patent). AND ALL OF 
DIGESTIVE ’ p i 
rcestve ~—gavgny & MOORE, LONDON. < >="™°* 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says:—" Mr. Russell's aim is to 
ERADICATE, to CURE the disease. and that his treat- 
ment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
medicine he prescribes DOES NOT, LOWER, BUT BUILDS 
UP AND TONES THE system.” Book (128 pages), 
with recipe. and nates how. to pleasantly and rapidly 
eure OBESITY (average reduction in first week is 3 Ibs.). 


post free § stamps. 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 


rg. Mud can be was! 
Sold everywhere. 


SIMMONS & Cos 


CHILDREN’S HANDCART, 


* PARAGON ” 


Ree. No. 
128229. 


PRICES, 27s., 32s., 398., and 55s. 
Of all Dealers, or Wholesale, 


70, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 


CURE FOR ALL. 
HoLLoway's OINTMENT 


Is a CERTAIN REMEDY 
For the CURE of 
BADLEGS. OLD WOUNDS, SORES &ULCELS. 
For BRONCHITIS. COUGHS, COLDS 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM. GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS. 


And all Skin Diseases. it has no equal. 


Hr Preasure 7 
WSE 


IRVING writes = 
“7 find your 
razors excellent. 
In Case con plete 
Black Hendle, 


REAL CERMAN, HOLLOW CROUND Ivery bande 


From all Dealers. . 
lor direct from the 
English Depdt. 51. 

rith Street, Soho 


Square, London, W 


WL. MARKED SILVER 
HAAR PIPE, beautifully en: 
wed or plain, in Leather-covered 
Parcel post for 3s. 6. 


eae Free b: 
case re, BRAHAM 


Drawing i size 


SEPTEMBER 7, 186 
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Pure Dry Soap in Fine Powder. LEAVES | NO SMELL. 
aoe | : THE LAUNDRY 


: ee it Lawns, Laces, 
Shirts, Collars, Sheet 
Tablecloths, Towels, be. 
keep a good colour i 
tegularly washed With 

HUDSON'S SOAP. | 
Hudson's leaves no Smell, 
Excellent for Washing 


Peerret 


| 
1, or Sccur without using HUDSON'S SOAP. A ! | 


Linen 


Flannels and Woolke| 


U nderclothing, 
{ 
eos 


PURE LINEN, 


Clothes washed with 
HUDSON'S SOAP are 
beautifully sweet, whole. 
some, lily-white,and fresk 
as Sea Breezes. No fray. 
ing of the Clothes, 

No Hard Rubbing, 
Scrubbing, Brushing, or, 


Straining necessary, | 


SCOURING, 


Ease, Speed, Pleasure, 
and Economy with Htp- | 
son's Soap—very little) 
scrubbing and no drudg- 
ery. Stone Steps, Bal- 
ccnies, and Window-sills 
will always look nice if 
washed down with Hup-|f 
sOn’s Soap. 

Hudson's removes all 
obstinate dirt, 

Greasy marks and 
stains disappear _ like 
magic. 


HUDSON'S 
SOAP 


Is a pure Dry Soap in 
Fine Powder, in 11b, 
3 1b., and 4 1b. packets, 
niakes a foaming luther, 
and keeps the clothes 3 


good colour. 


1 


/ HUDSON'S 
SOAP | 


Is excellent for Washing | 
Flannels and Woollen | 
Underclothing, 35 well 
as Linen, Shirts, Collars, 
Sheets, Tablecloths, &e. 


Wa, é 


ee 


HUDSON'S | 
SOAP | 


Hud- 


For washing up: 
son's is a3 good for 
Plates, Dishes, Knives, 
mM Forks, &c., as for Wash | 
# ing Clothes. Hudson's | 
leaves No Smell. 


aan 


FOAMING LATHER Thongh sou Rat Bub! Rubt 
| faitaned gree ers, = -——=— RAPID WASHING 


do in an hour! 


— - ae 
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